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Poetry. 


VASHTI’S MESSAGE. 




















“But the Queen Vashti refused to come at the King’s com- 
mandment by his chamberlains.’’"—Book of Esther, 1; 12, 


Say to the King: I will not come his Queen 

That am not, and that never yet have been, 

Say to the King: I will not stand again 

A beauteous lie, among his princely men. 

Say to the King: Cold pomp and regal state, 

And glittering servitude, but mock my fate. 

Say to the King: I am his slave, my life 

Made all a splendid irony for wite. 

Yet, say ye to the King: ’I'were sweet to wear 

A sackcluth-gown, and kneel before him there, 

Unsandaied, mean, amid that rich-robed throng, 

Braving its wonder when 1 passed along, 

So he would raise me with one true, pure kiss ; 

This were my witehood, and my queenhood this! 
—Overland Monthly. 





DEAD! 
“She is dead!” they said to him, “Come away; 
Kiss her and leave her, thy love is clay!” 
They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair; | 
On her forehead of stone they laid it fair; 
Over her eyes which gazed too much, 
‘They drew the lids with a gentle touch; 
With a tender touch they closed up well 
The sweet, thin lips that had secrets to tell; 
About her brows and beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage lace, 
And drew on her white feet her white silk shoes :— 
Which were the whitest no eye could choose ! 
And over her bosom they crossed her hands— 
“Come away,” they said; “God understands !” 
And there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence, and scents of eglantere, 
And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary, 
And they said, “As a lady should lie, lies she.” 
And they held their breath as they left the room 
With a shudder, to glance at its stillness and gloom. | 
But he who loved her too well to dread | 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead, 
He lit his lamp and took his key 
And turned it. Alone again—he and she. 
He and she; but she would not speak, 
Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 
He and she; yet she would not smile, 
Though he called her the name she loved ere-while. 
He and she; still she did not move 
To any one passionate whisper of love. 
‘Then he said, “Cold lips, and breast without breath! 
Is there no voice? no language of death ? 
Dumb to the ear and still to the sense, 
But to heart and t» soul distinct, intense ? 
See now; I will listen with soul not ear; 
What was the secret of dying, dear? 
Was it the infinite wonder of all 
That you ever could let life’s flower fall? 
Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
The perfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 
Was the miracle greater to find how deep, 
Beyond all dreams, sank downward that sleep ? 
Did life roll back its records, dear? 
And show, as they say it does, past things clear? 
And was it the innermest heart of the bliss 
To find out so what a wisdom love is? 
O, perfect dead! O, dead most dear, 
I hold the breath of my soul to hear! 
I listen, as deep as to horrible hell, 
As high as to heaven, and you do not tell! 





There must be pleasure in dying, sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet! 

I would tell you, darling, if I were dead, 

And ’twere your hot tears upon my brow shed; 

I would say, though the angel of death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 

You should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which of all deaths was the chiefest surprise— 
The very strangest and suddenest thing 

Of all the surprises that dying must bring.” 

Ah, foolish world! Oh, most kind dead! 
Though he told me, who will believe it was said? 
Who will believe what he heard her say, 

With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way: 
“The utmost wonder is this. I hear, 

And see you, and love you, and kiss you dear; 
And am your angel, who was your bride, 

And know, that though dead, I have never died.” 








FLOWERS OF RHETORIC. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has always urged the Rever- 
end Mr. Fulton to continue his labors on the platform. 
It takes two to make a debate; and a moral agitation 
(as Dr. Johnson said of fame) is like a shuttlecock, 
which must be kept up at both ends. In the same way, 
it is exeeedingly desirable that Mrs. General Sherman 
and her friends at Washington should keep up their so- 
ciety to oppose Woman Sutirage. They are thus taking 
their share in the game. A soldier is a soldier, whether 
he attacks or defends. To vote No is to vote, just as 
much as you voted Aye. If you have a mission to op- 
pose Woman Suffrage, you are as much a missionary as 
if you preached in its favor. If you “uplift your voice 
like a sparrow on the housetop,” as Mause Headrigg 
does in “Old Mortality,” you are vindicating your free- 
dom of lung, whether you chirrup one way or the other, 
To be strong-minded is the same thing, in short, whether 
you are counted among the ins or the outs, Mrs. Gen- 
eral Sherman, with a house in Washington, and three 
times the salary of a Cabinet minister, works on the in- 
side, and resists. Auna Dickinson, earning the same 
income by her own tongue, and by traveling up and 
down the nation from the outside, works trom the out- 
side, and attacks, 

It has been said that some kind of manifesto or dec- 
laration of sentiment against Woman Suttrage was about 
to appear from the feminine forces entrenched at Wash- 
ington. But the only direct political action of Mrs, Sher- 
man, thus far, has been the presentation of bouquets to 
the six Senators, who voted against cutting down her 
husband’s salary. ‘This the WoMAN’s JOURNAL thor- 
oughty approves. Horticulture is one of the spheres of 
action clearly conceded to woman, and while the more 
direct agencies of public life are refused her, she must 
make the more adroit use of these indirect approaches, 
Her chain being, as the poets say, composed of flowers, 
it is her duty to fetter Congressmen with these. Let us 
have another”“Great March” from the greenhouse to the 
Capitol. ‘The two should be brought together. There 
are other verdant things in Washington besides bou- 
quets, and they should be united. 1t indicates woman’s 
regenerating influence, that henceforth, instead of the 
whiskey-ring, we are to see wreaths of blossoms; and 
the returning Congressmen, like the army of Paulus 
unilius, will bear roses on their shields. 

Yet, is it possible that this fair lady may have acted 
from a hasty impulse of gratitude, not knowing what 
she did? If so, let her beware. ‘The WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, at least, knows, if she does not, whither these 
things tend. Politics are politics, even if you vote in 
flowers. Once begin with these delicate floral flatteries, 
and where will you end? If the ladies of Washington 
may thus speak the grateful language of their hearts, 
why may not those more distant, aud whose bouquets 
would be withered before arrival, even if sent per express, 
in tin boxes,—why may not they utter their sentiments 
through the leaves of newspapers, or by the direct lan- 
guage of the tongue? Nay, the ballot itself is but the 
falling petal of a tlower, whose ripe consummate fruit is 
the nation’s thought—as said John Pierpont, or some 
flowery political poet, long ago. 

It is necessary that ladies who deplore political action 
should guard against the first steps. This is but the be- 
ginning. If these things are done in the green-house, 
what will be done in the dry? And if there is a drier 
hiouse than the United States Senate, one would be sor- 
ry to visit it. Every well-meaning conservative must 
see that this decoration of deserving Congressmen estab- 
lishes a fatal precedent. It seemed a graceful thing 
enough when the lovely English duchess offered her 
cheek to the mob at the polls, but it afforded a fatal 
warning, and has been the text of agitators ever since— 
for what is the publicity of mere voting compared to 
that of winning votes by kisses? As with that danger- 
ous interference in politics, so with this. The only 
safety is in total abstinence. William Henry, in his de- 
lightful letter in Our Young Folks, assures the other 
boys that it is not necessary to go to dancing-school “to 
learn how to enter a room,” as their mothers tell them, 
“I said, 1 know weil enough how to enter a room. 1 
told them, walk right in.” Itis in precisely this way 
that this honorable lady, organizer of the Anti-Female 
Suffrage Society, has entered the.political arena. With 
her hand full of flowers, she has walked right in. The 
act was graceful, but the example is fatal. And the 





multitude of women who also desire to influence Con- 
gressmen—not, like Mrs. Sherman, for the sake of their 
own incomes, but for the good of the world and the re- 
lief of human sorrow—will take courage and proceed to 
do the same. T. W. H. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


THE WOMEN OF THE WEST. 





One morning, a traveller, who was in search of a fa- 
vorable location for himself and family, started out from 
his hotel at early dawn, and walked briskly over the 
prairies. They were the beautiful rolling prairies of 
southern Iowa, one of the most beautiful lands upon 
which the sun shines. Here was a clump of forest 
trees, there a brook or river, fringed with timber, farms 
tilled by the sturdy farmer; the young wheat was just 
heading out, and the glorious corn ‘crop, so rich and 
green, promising a harvest that would fill half the 
granaries of the world, while the ploughman, whistling, 
followed his team as though it were a pastime, as he 
trod the soft mellow soil beneath his feet. All seemed 
like enchantment to the Eastern traveller, as he looked 
abroad through the blue, clear morning air. By-and- 
by he got hungry, and spying a cabin not far off he 
called and desired breakfast. 

The woman to whom he applied had a sharp, thin 
face, her hair was not supplemented by a chignon, nor 
was it glossy as a raven’s wing. Her clothing was 
coarse, her skirts were not bouffant, her shoes were out 
at the toes, and her feet were unencumbered with stock- 
ings. She was in the bustle of morning work, having 
“risen before it was yet day, and given meat to her 
household,” like Solomon’s wise women. But the stran- 
ger must not be sent hungry away,so she got hima 
breaktast of coffee, fried bacon, and wheat bread, the 
best that their house atlorded. ‘The stranger ate with 
a relish, after his long walk, and catechized his hostess 
meanwhile, 

Guest—“Fine country this, madam—been here long?” 

Hostess—‘Yes, country is tine enough. We have 
been here five years.” 

Guest—"Doo tell. What a mighty fine farm you ap- 
pear to have. It must be proper easy plowing; horses 
and men must take it easy, I guess.” 

Hostesa—“Yes, we have a tine farm, one hundred and 
sixty aeres of good land, all under fence, and most of it 
under the plow. It’s mighty easy plowing when once 
broke. Yes,” looking down at the toes sticking out fur 
an airing, “yes, it’s mighty easy for the men and the 
horses, but it’s death on oxen and women.” 

The guest finished his breakfast in a meditative 
mood. The cabin was a bare, comfortless place, two 
beds in the room, besides the trundle-bed and a cooking 
stove; two children under five years, tumbling about 
in the dirt,a barrel or two for catching rain water, 
which showed that the men had not yet found time to 
dig a cistern, a garden that the woman had cultivated 
or neglected as she found time, and the sun blazing 
down on the unsheltered roof, through all the hot, dry 
summer—this was not a romantic picture for a man ac- 
customed to the appliances of Eastern civilization. He 
had only thought of the men and the horses as he 
brushed the morning dew, but as he went on that day, 
he had abundant material for thought in the manitest 
condition of the women and the oxen. The great 
breaking teams were straining and turning over the 
heavy sod, lolling and panting while the farmer rode on 
his big plow, or cracked his whip walking by their 
side—poor, patient brutes! He saw, too, the meagre 
howes, and the coarse, scanty fare of the fawilies of men 
who were beginning to get rich; but would it pay? he 
questioned, to abandon the comforts of his well ordered 
home, for a few more acres of wild land, even though 
it looked like a second Eden. 

He found on inquiry, that while the men went abroad 
often, in the necessary discharge of business, the women 
were almost as constant to their homes as real estate 
itself. Often, a woman and a dog had to guard the 
growing crops, forming a sort of live fence, in the ab- 
sence of boards or rails, and they must be constant as 
posts, or the crops would be destroyed. Distances be- 
tween neighbors were often too great to admit of much 
social intercourse, the church had not yet found them 
out, and there was nobody to lead them in any efforts 
to hold meetings in the little school houses, that the 
settlers erect next after their own cabins, 

What shall stir the lives of these twilers with higher 
hopes and nobler aspirations? What shall keep them 
up to the mental level of their husbands, and enable 
them to command the reverence of theirsons? With 
no place of honor or responsibility in the State, and no 
assigned duty in the church save asa listener, a kind of 
sponge that is supposed to suck in all without any _per- 
ceptible growth, whatis there to keep up self-respect, or 
to induce culture ? 

That such women have to be roused as one from the 
dead, before they lay hold of any great movement, can- 
not be attributed to want of na-ural ability, but to the 
repression of all that is noble and aspiring in nature. 

These women, trained in the Sabbath school, and 
deeply imbued with the religious element, would be 
missionaries all over our broad West, if the church had 
only understood its own needs, and the possibilities of 
women as religious teachers. But while it does not 
educate women to expect anything of this kind, and 
exonerates them from all duty in the matter of pub- 





lic worship, save only that of silent receptivity, who can 
wonder at the present state ? 

Let the word go forth to woman as of old: “Arise, 
shine, for thy light has come, and the glory of the Lord 
has risen upon thee.” H. M. T. CurLer. 

OsKALoosA, Iowa. 





QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


To J. W. H., ry WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 

Will you be kind enough to explain why it would not 
be better to have the Chinaman make the shoes at his 
home, and have them admitted free of tax to this coun- 
try, rather than to put them to the trouble of expatriat- 
ing themselves to make them here? Should not shoes 
be made in China rather than Massachusetts, since they 
could be made there so much cheaper than here, accord- 
ing to all true logic? If not, why? 

ONE wHO WANTS CHEAP SHOES. 

We can best answer this question by asking another 
Why should not the Chinaman come here to make shoes 
for us, provided it suits with his interest to do so? We 
do not limit the visits and residence of other foreigners 
among us. Why should he not be as welcome as they ? 
Why should New England shoes be manufactured per- 
force in a distant country, to which we should in turn 
be forced to send our head workmen and supervisors, in 
order that the demands of our market might be fully 
answered? Why, moreover, does every country capable 
of understanding the value of manufactures, take pains 
to establish them within its own bounds? For various 
reasons, too well established in political economy to 
need citation here. But we should pursue this course 
above all other nations, because our institutions are 
based upon the presumption of an energetic and indus- 
trious people. We want not only the results of labor 
but labor itself—the workingman, with his faculties de- 
veloped by practical objects and uses. So we want not 
only the shoes, but the shoemakers, in our midst; and 
the presence of one of these will by no means answer 
for the presence of both. The opposite theory, that of 
depending upon foreign markets tor our manufactured 
goods, besides its economic inconveniences, has this 
great moral deficiency. It would tend to make skilled 
labor alien among us, and would thus deprive the com- 
munity of a class most important to its interests and 
conservative of its freedom. The South, under the old 
dispensation, placed this ban upon labor, and reduced 
the efficient relations of society to those of the slave to 
the former, and of the master to the slave, 

The third class, that of skilled labor, a growing and 
prosperous one among us, is yet insuflicient to the ever- 
growing demands of our society. It is far better for us 
to increase the supply of producers than to increase sim- 
ply the supply of the product. We thus build into our 
State the best values and’ materials of other States, and 
the overtlow, which does not impoverish them, makes us 
rich. 

Foreigners among us, so far, show a remarkable ca- 
pacity tor becoming Americans. ‘This is because our 
institutions correspond to human needs, and encourage 
human activity. We see no reason why the Chinese 
should not, in time, make an excellent American. ‘Treat 
him like an American, and he will soon become one. 
“That little superstition of his, touching the rendition of 
his dead body to the land of his nativity is scarcely more 
barbaric than the Romish superstition of burial in con- 
secrated ground. Let the land of his adoption become 
a candidate for his regard by her scrupulous and tender 
administration of his rights, and a generation not re- 
mote from the present will smile at the remembrance of 
the present inconvenient clause in Chinese American 
contracts. J. W. H.. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


In England, at the present time, says All the Year 
Round, a married woman, so far as the possession of 
property is concerned, is, in the eye of the law, simply a 
non-existent personage. At common, law, there is but 
one person in a matrimonial partnership, and that per- 
son is the husband. Under this singular system a wite, 
on her marriage, is supposed to make her husband an ab- 
solute gift of all her personal property. He may do what 
he likes with it, and she has no sort of claim upon it 
from the moment of the marriage. If she be fortunate 
enough to be possessed of real estate as a spinster, it will 
avail her little in her changed condition. The husband 
is entitled to receive the rents and profits of the wife's 
estates, and to spend them as he pleases, There is, ob- 
viously, a little mistake in the marriage service some- 
where. It is, in fact, the wife who endows her husband 
with all her worldly goods. It is true that the husband 
professes to endow the wife, but that is nothing buta 
pleasant fiction, a merry little jest, This irresponsible 
power which the man enjoys over the woman’s proper- 
ty, applies not only to such property as she may have 
brought with her at her marriage, but to anything and 
everything she may acquire afterward, The wite, being 
a nobody in law, is incapable of entering into a contract, 
she cannot sue or be sued, and. is, consequently, quite 
unable legally to earn anythifg whatever, If she works 
for wages, the wages are her husband’s. If she writes 
a book, she has nothing to do with the profits. If she 
paints a picture, the price of it is not her own. And 
here is one of the most fertile sources of hardship; 
here is the tyranny of man, of which we hear so much,, 
unmistakably for once. The bad husbands, there is no 
doubt, have it all their own way. 
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AN EXPERIMENT—-NO 2. 
CAUSES WHICH LED To IT. 


I discussed the subject of housework with myself, 

Somebody ought to do something. They say there 
are numbers of ladies breaking down with household 
cares they would gladly share. -I know from our own 
servants what miserable help the Irish are. But that 
such young’ ladies as I saw at the “Christian Home,” 
and those who come down to teach the. freedmen, will 
ever go out to service, I do not believe. Yet both their 
purse and physique would be in better condition at the 
close of the year. Somebody ought to do something. 

Why don’t you do it? 

Oh, I'm entirely unfitted for it. I could not possibly. 
My family would not allow it. Besides, I have not 
time. (This was in the spring of 69, when I was at At- 
lanta, teaching the freedmen.) Still, I would like to 
know what I could do if I had no friends—was disgraced 
in some way—had done something wrong and wanted 
to reform. I’m resolved on one thing. ‘The first two 
months I have to spare, I will go to some strange place 
and offer myself as a house-maid. Won't it be funny? 
I don’t believe anybody will hire me. They will think 
I’m erazy. 

Now this was a perfectly safe resolve, for, as things 
stood, it was not probable that I would have two spare 
months on my hands in the next two years. 

I must tell you a little about myself. Don’t think me 
egotistical—conceited. Though, if you are interested 
in my story, and learn anything from it, Iam content, 
whatever you think of me. But my story is not a story. 
The statements made in these articles are truths. I 
am giving my own experience. The motives which 
prompted me to make this experiment, and write these 
articles, are those herein assigned. 

I was brought up in New York city; graduated at 
Rutgers Female Institution, now College; taught at 
Monticello Seminary, during three years, and studied 
art at the same time; devoted the succeeding year to 
art at the Cooper Institute, New York; lett my studies 
to go South because I was told that there were nota 
sufficient number willing to go; remained at Atlanta 
from October till August last, and returned last October, 
for a second year. First for one reason, and then for 
many, I decided in February that my work in Atlanta 
for the present was finished. ‘Then arose the question, 
“What has the Master for me to do?” 

Now I have a beautiful home, to which my friends 
are ever inviting me to return. But there is not the 
least thing for me todo there. The work is hired. Ser- 
vants must not be troubled, you know. By special 
grace and much skillful strategy on my part, I was al- 
lowed to try my hand at several bread-bakings. This 
little is almost all the practical knowedge I have in 
housewifery. Doing nothing is the hardest work for me. 
If there are enough parties, and sails, and drives, lectures, 
concerts, excursions, picnics, etc., with bright sunshine, 
why, I can manage to exist for a while. But as it was 
last summer, | averaged more than one sick headache 
per week, although we were in the beautiful town of 
Norwalk, Connecticut. The indications of Providence 
are plainly in favor of my remaining away from home. 

There were several things that I could do. I had one 
invitation to teach at the West—besides, I could return 
to my art studies in New York, But in what condition 
was I for mental labor? I enter into these particulars 
because I believe that my condition was that of many 
girls in our land, and perhaps of many readers of the 
JOURNAL. I was utterly worn-out. “Tired” did not 
half express my feeling, morning, noon and night, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath again. Here let me exonerate the 
Society under which I was laboring, for all responsibili- 
ty on account of my fatigue. They assigned me much 
less than I undertook. There is much to be done in 
that dark land of ignoranee—the “sunny South” of our 
childhood’s dreams. And I had not had rest for five 
years. In fact, I had never taken rest—that is, physical 
exercise and mental relaxation. 

What shall Ido? Thisis no time ofthe year for travel. 
Shall I go toawater-cure? Nonsense! I’m well. Ihave 
not had even a headache since last October. I thought of 
my resolve. I piled the arguments side by side, “pro and 
con,” 

“Pro.” 1. I would ascertain whether there is any 
thing an unknown girl can do to save herself from the 
street. 

2. Whether there is a great demand for housemaids, 
and how they are treated. 

3. I would see behind scenes in one family at least, 
and probably several, and would thus learn more of “the 
world” and human nature, than by reading a hundred 
books. 

4, I would accquire a. thorough knowledge of house- 
work. This I desired for two reasons. 

1, [am arecent convert on the woman question. That 
is to say, I have never till of late openly and unhesitating- 
ly avowed myself in favor of Woman’s Rights. I have 
always been sufficiently “strong minded” to take that 
side in a bantering argument for pastime. But 1 was 
too cowardly, too mean-spirited, to come right up to the 
mark and say, “Yes, sir, ormadam.” Though I may have 
all the rights I want, others have not. Whatever re- 
proach attaches to this noble movement, I am willing to 
bear my share. I was not willing, dear JouRNAL, I 
contess to you with humble penitence. But I am willing 
now to fight for the good cause. I've reformed. (It is 
easy to come in atthe last hour, when others have 
borne the burden and heat of the day.) I will not, at 
least, disgrace the cause by my ignorance. 1 have been 
told that Mrs. Livermore and her daughters can make 
as good bread as was ever eaten. Therefore I am de- 
termined to master the science of housewifery. 

2. My second reason is—but hold, this involves the 
grand sequel of my experiment, which I reserve fora 
future day. 

“Con.” I could think of but ore argument against 


my planh—it Would be such adisgrace. You see I belong 
to a very aristocratic family. Oh, I’m not.bragging. It 
was not my doing. The blood of royalty, and of the Hu- 
guenots, flows in my veins—the crowned of earth and 
the crowned of Heaven. Neither is our aristocracy like 
the potato-plant—all that is worth anything under the 
sod, My living relatives are known in every clime for 
their learning, genius and great inventions. Their 
names rank Aigh inarmy and navy. Like most persons 
who can claim a proud ancestry, I believe in aristocra- 
cy. But I consider it a gift of freedom, not of bondage. 
I asked myself “was Alfred the Great any the less a 
king because he cooked those pancakes? Would he 
have been any the less royal, had he cooked them nicely, 
instead of letting them burn ?” 
blood is in my veins.” Ican neither rub it out on a 
washboard, or steam it out over a cooking-stove. No 
right and useful action can disgrace the noblest ances- 
try. 

I took no counsel with flesh and blood. The “cold 
water” thrown a year since on. my “garden-plan” pre- 
vented it from blossoming into fruit. You recollect 
that I was at the Mission House at Atlanta. Well, it 
was our custom to recite Scripture texts at evening wor- 
ship. That night the following occurred to me, “He 
made himself of no reputation, but took upon himself 
the form of a servant.” Was Jesus disgraced ? 

In the light of the Bible and the throne of grace, the 
path of duty was plain, and beautiful with the footsteps 
of my beloved before me, but when I considered “What 
will Mrs. Grundy say ?” I paused. 0. 





NOTED WOMEN AND THEIR THEMES. 


The number of women lecturers is increasing. It is 
interesting to note their topics. We make a few items 
from the Lyceum, the organ of the Boston Lyceum Bu- 
reau, on this subject :— 

Anna E, Dickinson will have four lectures. “Down 
Brakes,” rewritten, appears as “To the Rescue!” “Joan 
of Are’ is a new lecture; and she has a Sunday night 
lay sermon, a plea for the outcasts, entitled “Out of the 
Depths.” She will have still another, on “Women’s 
Rights,” later in the season. 

Mrs. Alice E. Dutton is a new candidate from West- 
ern Massachusetts, strongly indorsed by the Springfield 
Republican. She talks on “Odds and Ends.” 

Miss Fanny R. Edmunds is a new reader and lecturer, 
who comes with the patronage of Wendell Phillips, Anna 
Dickinson, Robert Collyer, and “Nasby.” She talks on 
“Dickens,” with illustrative readings, and on “Some Hu- 
mor and a Little Heroism.” 

Grace Greenwood has lectures on “The Heroic in Com- 
mon Life,” “Jeanne d’Are,” “Indoors,” “Life in Wash- 
ington,” and “Yankee Life and Character.” 

rs. Livermore will explain “The Reasons Why” wo- 
men should have the ballot; tell what was done by 
“Women in the War,” and lecture on “Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Olive Logan will describe “Paris, City of Luxury,” 
talk on “Girls,” picture “The Passions,” and sketch 
“The Sunny Side.” 

Ella D. Rockwood will talk on “Black Kettle, or Sir 
Philip Sydney in a Red Skin,” and show the road “To 
Ruin through a Wine Glass.” 

Mrs. Maria A. Stetson speaks on ““The Practical Man,” 


and “The Man of Force,” on “Orators and Poets,” and }; 


on the Soul and Biography of Robert Burns.” 

Mrs. Cora L. V. Tappan (better known as Cora Hatch) 
has a plea for the Indian, entitled ‘“‘Moketavata, or the 
Nation and its Wards,” and a protest against the land- 
rings of Washington, entitled “Our Landed Aristoc- 
racy.” 

Mrs. George Vandenhoff, wife of the celebrated read- 
er, has a lecture on the “Rights and Wrongs of Chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. Lander will make her debut as a reader next 
season, in the course of the “Boston Lyceum,.”—Tran 
script. 


PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


NUMBER FOUR. 





The opening sentence of the paragraph entitled “How 
to correct abuses” grants in our view all that we have 
ever asked. It says, “Let women decide that these laws 
are wrong, and show what would be better, and the 
laws will be changed just as speedily and effectually as 
if men should so decide.” 

Logically there are but two ultimates. Either wo- 
men should have nothing to do with the laws, only to 
submit to them, or they should have an equal share 
with man in the government. This plan proposes a 
compromise, viz.: That women—that is, of course, wo- 
men as a class—shall determine what reforms should 


be made, and ask men to make them, and they will be | 


made. The only reliable, satisfactory method I know 
of for great communities of people to act together, even 
tv decide what shall be done, is, by voting. Certain wo- 
men in Lorain county, Ohio, petitioned the Legislature 
of that State not to give the franchise to women, but 
that body refused to receive the petition on the ground 
that it was of the nature of a vote, and that by signing 
that paper, the women were exercising the very func- 
tion which they asked to have denied them. The 
ground taken by the Legislature seems unquestionable. 
It is all or nothing in this matter. So that, in allowing 
women to act together on the laws at all, our opponent 
has really conceded the whole question. “Work, wages 
and legislation. It is sometimes claimed that woman 
needs the ballot to secure to herself better wages and 
better work.... What relief the ballot could afford in 
this respect, we are not distinctly told.” 

I will try to tell. We do not expect to make water 
run up hill by voting, as some Congressmen with their 
redistribution of currency are trying to do. But we 
think that in certain places, the ballot will be an imme- 
diate and permanent help to women. For instance, in 
the public schools. Probably there are few of our cit- 
ies, in which the following phenomenon is not seen. 
In one grammar-school building ajman is principal, at a 
salary of say $1300 per year. In another grammar- 
school building, not far away, with just as many schol- 
ars and the same studies as the other, a woman is prin- 
cipal at $650 per year. Now give women the ballot and 
their motto will be, Equal pay for equal work; and the 





I said to myself, “Noble | 


school commissioner will be, “Will you faithfully carry 
out our motto?” They will nominate some women for 
school commissioners, too; and in less than a year, the 
salaries of all the higher grades of teachers will be 
jumped to the price that men receive for the same 
work. But it is said that women will underbid each 
other, and thus keep the price down. . Then why don’t 
they underbid the men now? The fact is that first- 
class lady teachers, are rare, nore are wanted than can be 
found, and the keeping their wages down by the men 
is a part of that systematic robbery which women have 
suffered from men from the beginning. 

In addition, the wages of all women employed by gov- 
ernment, State and national, will then be leveled up to 
that of men who do the same work, But even then, 
| only a few comparatively of the women who work for 
wages will be reached. True, but the indirect effect 
|upon the rest will be considerable, perhaps very great. 
| There is a kind of boomerang result from such move- 
|ments that is not to be disregarded. And yet we know 
| that there is a vast deal of improvement needed, which 





what it can do should be neglected. 

There is another effect which must not be over- 
looked. The Prussian soldier is superior to the Aus- 
trian at Sadowa, because he has been to school, The 
American farm hand is superior to the foreigner, be- 
cause he has been to school and votes. The stimulus 
of politics, in their reiction upon the mind, is immense, 
is inestimable. The American girl never felt it till the 
late war. Give her the ballot, and the mass of her 
powers will so increase, and she will develop a char- 
acter so rich in variety, and noble and dignified in form 
that only we, whose mothers and sisters and wives 
have been the best man’s eyes ever looked upon, can im- 
|agine what woman will become. Thus, by the increased 
mass of her character. the value of her work will be 
lifted full up to the level of that of men. 

President Fairchild seems to us to entirely under-esti- 
mate the significance and importance of the ballot. 
Yet, on such a question of opinion, we will only state 
our own per contra, He says: “You cast your vote 
for the cause that you have borne for years on your 
heart and lifted to God on your prayers. Before you 
turn away, an ignorant, frivolous boy drops his first vote 
upon yours, and cancels the work from which you huped 
somuch, At the polls he is your equal in weight and 
power.” 

If this is all the ballot means, it is not worth the ask- 
ing; but we do not so interpret it. Look at all the at- 
tention that men give to public affairs. The ballot 
meaus all that. Consider the work preparatory to the 
campaign. The ballot means a share in that. Behold 
the campaign. See what interest. How much excite- 
ment! How much discussion! What meetings! What 
enthusiasm! How the whole man is strained up, and 
toned and tuned to the political concert pitch! How 
the mind plays! Howthe heart palpitates! What an 
increased zest it gives to all other life, to have to share 
in these struggles. And what a means of constant in- 
tellectual growth, the campaign is to the people. The 
ballot means a share in all these. The ballot is the 
oxidation of the mental blood without which life be- 
comes sluggish and stagnant. 

Without the ballot women can never permanently 
share in this vitalizing experience. Before the war 
they rarely attended political meetings. But the war 
was God’s terrific, moral earthquake to wake the dead, 
|aud usher in the resurrection. It has wakened the wo- 
lmen, and through the ballot they are to rise to a new 
life. When husbands, sons and brothers must be given 
to die, women began to think it was time to know what 
| for; and now the effect remains, and they attend. But 
it is only as they have a permanent political work to do, 
{and a permanent and prescribed method to do it in, 
that they will permanently retain their interest. If 
they have not these, in a generation they will be as list- 
less as ever. 

Again, the question is not whether women, as they 
now are, are inferior to men as they now are, or not. 
Probably in some respects t! 
upon the whole far superix 
whether they are now inferio. + what they would 
be with the ballot. The question. i only be settled by 
trying it; but there are those who believe that a hun- 
dred years with the ballot will do more for women than 
|@ thousand without it. 





* sow inferior, though 
the question is, 





It is willingly conceded that the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage do produce an increased restlessness and 
dissatisfaction; but the point which they make is that 
the appearance of this class among women is the prod- 
uct of a profounder unrest —is Providential. They 
claim, moreover, that just as the savage ought to be 
made dissatisfied with his savagery, and the slave with 
his slavery, so woman ought to be made dissatisfied with 
her “subject condition.” 


In one sense the unrest mankind feels will never be 
quieted in this world. Like the ocean rivers to the 
ocean, it is essential to our life. But the unrest calls for 
channels of action, not a quietus; and this unrest calls 
for political channels of action for women. When they 
are provided, human life will be healthier than ever be- 
fore. Better families than were ever known before will 
be produced. Or, if some shall say this cannot be, then 
that which was exceptional before, our best Christian 
New England families wil! become general, almost uni- 
versal. The child-bearing period of woman is but about 
twenty-five years; and there is another twenty-five 
years of life for her beyond that. No longer will women 
be willing to merely rear a family, and drudge, and die. 
They will bring the children into the world, and will be 
as tender of them as ever, but they will claim from now 
on, as never before, that they shall have a direct hand 
in determining what kind of a world that shall be into 
which they shall bring them, and this can only be by 
the ballot. The question is not the home or the ballot, 





first question they will ask the would-be nominee for 


but the home and the ballot; not whether the sacred 


no legislation can effect; bus that is no réason why | 
| 





quietude of home shall be sacrificed for the stir and 
confusion of the noisy caucus, but whether the home 
shall be elevated and strengthened in all that is holiest, 
and polities purified and ennobled by the presence 
of women in both—the woman and the man lifted up, 
and the home and politics both sanctified by this en- 
largement of woman’s activities, 

NATICK, Mass. Jesse H. Jones, 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY IN ENGLAND, 


All the world—eyen to the London Times —has come 
round to think that wives should be permitted to pos- 
sess some legal rights over their own earnings and per- 
sonal property; and notwithstanding the objections 
raised by Lord Penzance and some other of the law 
lords, the bill for securing to married women such rights 
has passed the second reading in the House of Lords, 
How the bill may emerge from the select committee to 
which it has been consigned no one can tell; but with 
all its delays and procrastinations there is no doubt a 
good deal of triumph has been won, and won hardly 
enough. A few talented ladies inthe country have done 
the work, and their own sex owes them deep gratitude, 
Eminent men aided them, but the labor was begun and 
carried on by women themselves, against all difficulties, 

Among the ladies who have added weight and digni- 
ty to the movement by their distinguished talents and 
good social position may be mentioned the Viscountess 
Amberley, Miss Anne Isabella Robertson, and Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe. The last two ladies especially, 
have employed their literary talents to forward it in a 
most earnest and successful manner. Miss Robertson’s 
works of fiction are known to have had considerable in- 
fluence on public opinion, regarding what are called 
“women’s questions,” during the last year or two; and 
in addition to these, she has supported the movement 
at her own expense almost entirely in Ireland for more 
than two years, giving both time (so valuable to a sue- 
cessful novelist) and money, and the influence of her 
example as a leader in the cause, for its benefit. 

Even if the cause were less important than it is, we 
could not help regarding with approbation the efforts of 
this young lady, endowed as she is with both personal 
and mental gifts, and moving in a social position, which 
might afford attractions of fashion and gayety sufficient 
to tempt her from the graver duties she has engaged in, 
The Married Women’s Property Bill may not finally be- 
come law even this session; but if it does not, England 
will continue to lie under the stigma of having the most 
unjust laws concerning the earnings and property of 
wives, of almost any civilized nation in the world. 

DUBLIN, IRELAND. B. 
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THE WOMEN TRIUMPH. 


The women have occasion to rejoice and take cour- 
age. They have triumphed gloriously in Congress, 
and in spite of Congress. Amid the conferences and 
disagreements, and compromises, and rights and wrongs 
and bargainings of the two Houses upon the Legislative 
Appropriation bill, a provision has slipped through which 
is an emphatic recognition of equality and women’s 
rights, and which, if women clerks are retained in the 
Departments at all, places them precisely where they 
ought to be. Hitherto women have been employed to 
do the same work which was done by men, and although 
in many, and perhaps in most cases, they have done the 
work better than the men, they have been paid only half- 
price. Now the heads of Departments are authorized 
to appoint female clerks, who may be found to be com- 
petent and worthy, to any of the grades of clerkships 
known to tlie laws, with the compensation belonging 
to the class to which they may be appointed. That is 
to say, they are to be put on an absolute equality with 
the men in regard to position and pay. 

This just concession of rights to tiie women is accoms 
panied by a provision which, under an honest adminis- 
tration of affairs in the Departinents, would inure large- 
ly to the benefit of the sex. 1t is provided, fur instance, 
that there shall be no increase of clerkships in the ag- 
gregate, through any appointments of women which 
may be made, Every woman clerk, therefore, who is 
introduced into the Departments under the new law, 
displaces a man. 

In an honest administration, as we say, the women 
would have the advantage, for it is notorious that more 
than half the men now holding clerkships ought, on 
grounds of fitness and general worthiness, to be retired 
at once, to give effect to the equitable and just purposes 
of the law. More than the proportion of men clerks we 
have indicated are unfit for the places they hold, and 
are unprofitable servants in every sense of the word. It 
would be a scandal to doubt that their positions could. 
be better filled, and the duties with which they are en- 
trusted be more promptly and satisfactorily discharged 
by an ordinary supply of women. ‘They are not only in- 
competent, but are the merest political paupers, party 
parasites and drones; who imagine, and are encour- 
aged by the practice of the Depariments to believe, that 
the dirty work and servile partisan labors which they 
render from time to time are a full discharge of the ob- 
ligations which rest upon them in virtue of their appoint- 
ment. The danger is that women will be deprived of 
the rights which they may claim under this new law, 
through the corrupt management which now prevails 
in the Departments in regark to clerkships, as they can- 
not so easily, if at all, be made subservient to the plans 
and purposes and operations of the leaders and dema- 
gogues of the party in power. The worst feature of the 
new law is, that its execution is left, designedly perhaps, 
to the discretion of the heads of the Departments.—Bos- 
ton Post. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN, 
GENEVA.—The Central Committee of the International 
Association of Women thinks it necessary to rectify an 
error which is generally spread, that women are alone 
admitted as members of the said Association. 

lf the fact remain true as an indication of its direction, 
and that trom the reason that the foundresses thought 
it necessary to prove by practice that women possess the 
moral courage which is indispensable for a struggle, the 
Central Committee can nevertheless not allow it to 
imagined that it entertains any sentiments of exclusive, 
hess. 

‘The work undertaken by the Association interests all 
those frank and loyal men who sincerely occupy them- 
selves with the public welfare, for it is but by coépera- 
tion and mutual work that the man and the woman will 
attain that active harmony to which the human con- 
science is now tending. The Association therefore 
makes an appeal to all those persous who sympathize in 
its work—and without distinction of sex.—Victoria 
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LETTER FROM DRESDEN, SAXONY. 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


In the beginning of last September the philosophers 
of Germany had a meeting in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
to exchange their ideas about the progress of mental de- 
velopment, and ladies enjoyed the new prerogative to 
be present, and, what is more, to participate as well as 
listen. In America such a fact will not appear so start- 
ling as it did to us, for the everlasting type of all existing 
relationship between our learned men and their fair 
partners was Cast by Goethe, in that immortal tragedy 
of Faust and Gretchen! Then, again, he tells us in his 
tragedy of Iphigenia, that the highest cultivation of a 
mind embodied in female form, cannot aim at any thing 
higher than to understand the parlez-vous of men. 

But it would seem that the philosophers of the pres- 
ent century have advanced a little on this great authori- 
ty, since they believe women can understand when men 
speak on the state of the morality of the nineteenth 
century, the state of our education, and of our schools— 
topics which concern them so nearly. We thank the 
philosophers for so much acknowledgment. 

The Baroness Marenholtz Bulow, the indefatigable 
apostle of Froebel’s system, was invited by them to state 
the eflicacy of the principles laid down by the immortal 
benefactor of infant minds. She advocated warmly her 
firm belief that nothing but a close adherence to this 
great master’s system, in detail even, could redeem 
mankind from that state of sinfulness into which they 
fall so early in life—giving way to impulse, unenljght- 
ened by reason. She complained that she had not yet 
seen the method properly understood and faithfully car- 
ried out, except in a few instances, and urged the audi- 
ence of learned men to come to her assistance, 

The ‘approbation she received was a great gratifica- 
tion, well deserved by this woman; for if ever a woman 
afflicted by private sorrows nobly vented herself, it is 
this woman, who has worn out the sting of sorrow, by 
her indefatigable exertions to elevate the ideal mo- 
rality in the age to come, to that height that men shall 
proudly say, that in the path of virtue they can walk 
side by side with women. Having been a pupil of Froe- 
bel, and his personal friend, the Baroness owes to him 
the inspiration which enables her to live for the promul- 
gation of his idea. 

Year after year she has been lecturing to mothers, 
during the winter months, to teach them their duties; 
and even in the heat of summer, when seeking recrea- 
tiun at some watering-place, she has never missed the 
occasion to gather votaries to her creed. When Ger- 
many was grieving to see the Revolution of 1848 quash- 
ed by absolutism, and despondency fell on the friends of 
the people, she went from place to place to preach the 
regeneration of manhood, and rested not, till the prohi- 
bition laid on the Kindergarten by the ignorance of a 
Prussian minister, was retracted. 

The system of Froebel involves the idea that a child’s 
education ought to begin at its birth. Pestalozzi, also, 
was a noticeable predecessor, but his system falls to the 
ground before a system that aims at nothing less than 
the regeneration of mankind. It seems to me that 
through the exertions alone of the Baroness, the name 
of Froebel has been saved from oblivion, and his system 
from deterioration. Already, in Germany itself, there 
are many Kindergartens, where the processes are at- 
tended to without sufficient accompaniment of that 
moral and intellectual education which was Freoebel’s 
great aim, and we are forced to remember the corrup 
tion of the best isthe worst. Froebel meant that mothers 
were to be taught how to train infants in mind and 
heart from the first. According to him, no young lady 
should consider her education finished, before she had 
attended a course of lectures on his system, to give her 
an idea of the responsibility laid on her in case she mar- 
ried and had to bring up children. And Frau von Ma- 
renholtz coincides perfectly with him, that it is of the 
utmost importance to prepare all girls, of whatever 
rank, for this grand mission in this world. She has en- 
deavored to point out to mothers their duty to have 
their daughters instructed in a science the most impor- 
tant of all; and the most delightful when it is profound- 
ly studied. 

Since Freebel’s death the Baroness has visited Eng- 
land, France, Holland and Belgium, and induced 
Boards of Education in those countries to take notice 
of Froebel’s system, and to introduce it. The Grand 
Duchess H2léne, of Russia, when she was in Berlin, was 
initiated into it, and has thereupon sent young ladies 
from St. Petersburg to be taught in the Baroness’ train- 
ing school. Thus, in Russia, all the colleges for ladies 
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and how it must pervert a system to use only its outer 
garment. 

It is incomprehensible to me that such a responsible 
office as the rearing of a human being can be trusted 
for so long a time to so many ignorant young mothers, 
when any mistake not only affects their little ones, but 
becomes the awful inheritance of future generations. 
In England, which has been called the Paradise of chil- 
dren, young mothers are aided by their system of upper 
and under nurses, through which a young mother may 
learn from an experienced teacher. These upper and 
under nurses have found their way into many German 
families of rank,and are duly appreciated. But we our- 
selves have nothing of the kind. Our nurses are igno- 
rant young girls, who are so illy paid that when they are 
older they seek other work. Froebel undertook to fit 
nurses to assist a mother who is also educated to her 
duties; and Frau von Marenholtz has introduced tha 
system of educating them also in the Kindergarten of 
Berlin; and Frau Johanna Goldschmidt has made the 
same attempt in Hamburg, and with great success. 
Upwards of three hundred young nursery maids have 
lefi her establishment and found places in families, and 
the request for them is so great it is not satisfied by half. 

But no American women have done anything, as yet, 
to get educated nurses for their infants; and no Ameri- 
can mothers have come here to be initiated in Froebel’s 
system, even so far as to know how, intelligently, either 
to approve or reject it. But, surely, they are rich 
enough to do it. As far as I know, none of your great 
finishing schools have Kindergarten, normal or model 
schools attached to them. Why cannot American wo- 
men go ahead in teaching their daughters how to be 
good mothers, at the same time that they go ahead in 
asking for political rights ? 

AMELY BOELTE. 

| We presume that Miss Boelte’s American correspon- 
dent has ere this informed her that several American 
women have taken nurses from Madame Goldschmidt’s 
training school for nurses, and that Madame Kriege, 
who is a friend of the Baroness and equally faithful to 
Froebel’s idea, has a class of pupils training for Kinder- 
gartens in Bostou.—Eb.] 








WOMEN AND MONEY---WOMEN’S NAMES, 


A friend has sent mea copy of the JOURNAL, a right 
manly and womanly paper, that must be a means of 
grace to any household. I want it for mine, though 
said household is somewhat of the smallest, consisting 
of but one person—myself—and is not even supplement- 
ed by acat. There is but one thing of which there is 
a greater scarcity than of people in my house, and that 
is money. ‘That is a very scarce article indeed. I often 
wonder how it is; Iam an industrious person, I am 
said to be a handy person; I can do a variety of things, 
and am always busy, but it never seems to amount to 
much in greenbacks. 

lam told that there are women who make money 
enough to feed and clothe themselves, and that some 
evel have enough over to take a newspaper, one that 
costs as much as the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. How do they 
do it? Ihave turned the matter over and over in my 
mind, but so far without growing one whit the wiser. 
Perlaps some of you who have given thought to the sub- 
ject, and are trying to improve the condition of women, 
can tell me how to make the faculties with which God 
has endowed me of some money-value. 

Meantime I want the JouRNAL. I have been look- 
ing through my possessions to see if there is anything 
that I can dispose of to pay for it. There isn’t. I might 
have known there wasn’t without looking, for I have 
lived in this solitary old house so long that I know every 
lath and rafter, and have the contents of every closet 
and cupboard by heart. It is fortunate that Iam not a 
coward, or troubled with nerves, for when the wind 
comes a-sighing round the corner and lifiing the loose 
clapboards there is fine scope for a lively imagination. 

To be sure, I have not much cause to be afraid of 
thieves, for my sole treasure consists of one silver spoon, 
an inheritance from my grandmother, It may be that 
there is intense excitement in burglarious circles over 
that spoon, and that the house may be entered. In 
that case I shall defend it—the spoon—to the death. 
No, I can’t part with that even if it would bring the 
price of a year’s subscription for the JouRNAL—which 
it wouldn’t; but Linsist upon it, there ought to be some 
way fora woman to earn money. “Teach!” do I hear 
some one suggest? I have taught long enough to find 
out that teaching isn’t my vocation. Teachers, like po- 
ets, ought to be born, not made. I don’t think Iam 
what is called fond of children, and only those who are, 
should undertake to teach them. 

Oh yes, I have tried that. 
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are having a Kindergarten attached to them, with a|think I must have been born with a needle in my 


normal class studying the science and practising in 
them. 

Why has your America remained behindhand in tak- 
ing notice of a system so suited to your institutions, 
while it has been germinating among our old customs, 
and with all sorts of difficulties thrown in the way? So 
eager as you are to seize every new idea, and so proud 
to go ahead in civilization, why have you slighted the 
opportunities for procuring for your sons and daughters 
that early training, which alone can lead to a morality 
to which nations blessed with a knowledge of Christian 
ethics are destined ? 

As far as I can learn, there are at present no more 
than two Kindergartens—strictly au Frebel—in the 
United States; for nursery gardens kept by women who 
are not trained in the system of Froebel, fall widely off 
from his aim; although children may be out of harm’s 
way in such, that is but a negative advantage. Parents 
not initiated in Froebel’s system, in visiting these bas- 
tard Kindergartens, may not remark any difference. It 
may not be obvious to a hasty glance; but Frau von 
Marenholtz would tell them how great a mistake it is, 


} 
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hand, for I can’t remember the time when I didn’t sew, 
All my acquaintances save up nice little jobs for me, and 
send me their handkerchiefs to embroider with mono- 
grams, and invite me to visit them when they want their 
old dresses made over; of course they don’t think of pay- 
ing for such trifles. I commenced going out to sew 
when I was ten years old, and kept on till nuture retali- 
ated by giving me such a stitch in my side that I was 
compelled to stop. I hate sewing. 

I have tried several other feminine employments, all 
wearing and worthless; of course I am a spinster (I hate 
the term, old maid, and never use it), for, not having 
much of the ivy in my nature, I have never found the 
man I wanted to cling to. But I should like an object 
in life. Something to do that would yield me an hono- 
rable independence. I don’t quite see the justice of 
men’s monopolizing all the money of the world, unless 
they will monopolize its work too, and that they have 
never done yet. Nor do I see the beauty of a social or- 
der that has scope enough for single men, but no place 
anywhere for single women. 

But to return to the JournaL—for if I follow this 


fod 


vein much further I shall scold. I had an idea, when I 
took my pen, and meant to express it. A long chase 
you may think I have had after it, and question when 
it is overtaken whether it was worth the trouble. It 
was about names—women’s names—which have been 
siezed with an epidemic of French terminations. What 
is the matter with our mother-tongue that it can no 
longer afford-names for our mother’s daughters? In 
this number of the JouRNAL is a sketch of Miss Nettie 
Sterling. Nettie, forsooth! “A woman whose grand or- 
ganization makes all other women seem poor”’—“an in- 
terpreter of noble music”—“above the medium height, 
with a large, beautiful throat, and shoulders and arms 
that a sculptor would delight to copy; and all this 
wealth of womanhood represented by the insignificant, 
diminutive Nettie! Ihave no patience with the cus- 
tom. It’s bad enough when confined to giggling school- 
girls and the officers of young ladies’ literary societies; 
but when it is adopted by professional women and even 
invades the sacred desk,—when we read of Miss Nettie 
Sterling and the Rev. Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, it is time to 
protest. 

What should we think of a like pitiful affectation 
among men? How would it strike us to see the an- 
nouncement of a new work by Tommie Carlyle, or to 
read the synopsis of “an able speech by Johnnie Bright,” 
or an advertisement of “The Life and Times of Georgie 
Washington ?” 

I believe in Woman’s Rights, and one of the very 
first I would have them insist upon, is the right to exer- 
cise a little plain common sense, and to be called by the 
names that were given them when they were babies. 1 
would not have Jane Smith metamorphosed into Jennie 
Smythe before marriage, nor into Mrs. Augustus Fitz- 
noodle afterwards. Her husband’s name may be Augus- 
tus, or Peter, or Timothy, but none of these are women’s 
names, and putting Mrs. before them does not lessen the 
absurdity of calling a woman by them. Name represents 
quality; a proper name should stand for an individual, 
but what sort of individuality is represented by Mrs. 
Hezekiah Hopkins? Is it masculine, or feminine, or 
both ?—or neither? Until a woman, whether married 
or unmarried, can have a name of her own, there is lit- 
tle reason to hope that she will have much else. 
MEHITABLE (NoT Hittigz) MARCH. 





A MODEL EMPLOYER, 


Mrs. Flynt, a dressmaker who resides at No, 45 
Chauncy street, and who, last fall, sued a man by the 
name of Coolidge for the amount of his wife’s bill for 
dressmaking and dress goods and trimmings, should have 
honorable mention in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. She 
has been spoken of as an extortioner by many, who, 
did they know the facts, would speak very differently. 
Mrs. Flynt is the only employer in Boston who requires 
but eight hours a day from her working-women. She 
employs on an average twenty girls, the whole year; 
and the average wages she pays each girl is $1.75 a day, 
$2.50 a day to the best girls, and $5 a week to errand- 
girls. She has two very large workrooms, one on the 
first floor, with five large windows that reach to the 
floor, and the other room on the next floor above, 
that has three windows. Both rooms look into a small 
flower-garden. Several of her girls come from neigh- 
boring towns, and are obliged to bring their dinners. 

Mrs. Flynt has furnished a room for a dining-room 
for them, with a carpet, table and chairs, and a stove 
where they can warm tea and coffee, or boil eggs, as 
they please. 

I called at her house last spring, and met her at the 
door, just coming out with three of her shop-giris, 
whom she had invited to accompany her to the “Floral 
Exhibition at Horticultural Hall.” She extended an 
invitation to me, and I went with them. 

Mrs. Flynt came to Boston fifteen years ago, a poor 
sewing-girl. By her superior skill in dressmaking she 
commands the highest prices, and is patronized by some 
of the most wealthy people in the city. She is now in- 
dependent; but she does not forget the poor sewing- 
girls. ‘The “head and front” of her offending seems to 
be that she dares to compete with men in her charges, 
employs skilled labor, and by compensating her work- 
women as they should be, makes it more difficult 
for those who wish to hire girls at starvation prices to 
get them. Mrs. Flynt is doing much to assist the work- 
ing-women, and to elevate their position in Boston. 

I heard such false reports respecting Mrs. Flynt, and 
that she had been misrepresented at your vflice, I 
felt it my duty to inform you of it. You may make 
what use you please of this letter. I can prove all I 
have stated. I wish some of you ladies would visit Mrs. 
Flynt’s rooms, and ascertain for yourself what she is 
doing, and then correct any wrong impressions, 

Mrs. Flynt knows nothing of my writing this. I do 
it on my own responsibility. Being a working-woman 
myself, I feel interested in all who are trying to elevate 
laboring women. ANN F. GREELY. 

ELLswortH, ME. 

P.S.—Miss Fanny Otis, of the town of Otis, Me., about 
ten miles from this town, has been chosen one of the 
superintending school committee without opposition. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

There are eleven County Suffrage Societies in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. M. L. Wilson, widow of a former prominent law- 
yer of Santa Cruz, has been appointed postmistress of 
that place. 

Miss Leila Curtis, Mrs. Mary Richardson and Miss 
Ella Gibbons are practical wood-engravers in San Fran- 
cisco, and well patronized. 

Albert Brown, County Clerk of Santa Cruz County, 


has signified his intention to register any women apply- 
ing as voters, under the Fourteenth Amendment, 





Swift at one time proposed to put a tax on female 
beauty, and to leave every lady to rate her own eharms. 
‘\ 





He said the tax would be cheerfully paid and would be 
very productive, © * 


The infallibility of the Pope was declared by the Coun- 
cil at Rome, only eighty-eight Bishops dissenting. ‘Phe 
decree was officially promulgated, with sole:nn ceremo- 
nies, last Sunday. j 


Unity church, of Santa Cruz, ever since its organiza- 
tion, three years ago, has had three of its trustees, out 
of seven, women, and has learned to expect the best re- 
sults from their enthusiasm and ability. 


On a certain occasion, Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., was 
to preach in Plymouth chureh. After the celebrities 
had got into the pulpit, Mr. Beecher said: “Brother 
Storrs, directly under where you wi'l stand to preach is 
a baptistery of the most approved pattern. It was built 
by a zealous Baptist, and is just the orthodox length 
and depth. The platform is controlled by a spring near 
my foot. There is at this time about three feet of wa- 
ter inthe tank. When a brother preaches for me, and is 
very long and very dry, I touch the spring and let him in.” 


At a Lima, O., church, the other day, was a devout 
and fashionable young woman, who, with exempl 
piety, leaned her head in prayer-time on the back of the 
pew in front of her. Therein was a young man, who 
sat bolt upright and thought he felt a fly upon his neck. 
Quietly, but surely and strongly, he went for it; then 
followed a frantic clutch and a spring behind him. Im- 
agine the horror of the youth to find in his hand the 
nobby hat of the fair one, which he had torn violently 
from her head, sadly disarranging the contour of braids 
and chignon, 


Once, when I was talking with Edwin M. Stanton— 
one of the noblest men that the late war brought forth 
—in speaking of the superior fighting qualities of Sheri- 
dan, whom he characterized as our young Napoleon, he 
said, “When ue was in a fight he carried around him an 
orb of fire five feet in diameter.” I have thought, fre- 
quently, that a Christian ought to carry around him an 
atmosphere of fire, or magnetism, so that everybody 
who comes within five feet of him shall feel a genial, 
warm, kind, divine element, which is essentially love 
and benefaction.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Wher a rakish youth goes astray, friends gather to 
bring him to the path of virtue. Gentleness and kind- 
nesss are lavished upon him to bring him back to inno- 
cence and peace. No ore would ever suspect that he 
had sinned. But when a poor confiding girl is betrayed, 
she receives the brand of society, and is henceforth 
driven from the ways of virtue. The betrayer is hon- 
ored, respected and esteemed—there is no peace for her 
this side of the grave. Society has no helping, loving 
hand for her, no voice of forgiveness, ‘These are earth- 
ly moralities unknown to heaven. There is a deep 
wrong in them, and fearful are the consequences. 


Novel-writing must be like tears to some women, 
the vent and the relief of many a chating spirit. Peo- 
ple say, why are so many novels written? And the an- 
swer is, because there are so many people feeling, think- 
ing, and enduring, and longing to give voice and expres- 
sion to the silence of the life in the midst of which they are 
struggling. The necessity for expression is a great law 
of nature, one for which there is surely some good and 
wise reason, as there must be for that natural desire for 
sympathy which is common to so many. ‘There seems 
to be something wrong and incomplete in those natures 
which do not need it, something inhuman in those who 
are incapable of understanding the great and tender bond 
by which all humanity is bound together—a bond of 
common pain and pleasure, of common fear, and hope, 
and love, and weakness,—Anna Isabella Thackeray. 


Some of our illustrious physicians say that it is im- 
possibie to conduct together the medical education of 
the sexes. But what do the great doctors tell us at the 
University of Zurich? In 1864 they first opened their 
medical courses to women. The first year came one 
woman; the. next year, four; the year after, sixteen; 
and so on to the present time. As to the proficiency of 
these lady students, even iu competition with the lords 
of creation, nothing could be more admirable. Three 
years ago, a Russian lady, after passing her examina- 
tious with almost unprecedented brilliance, took the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine, surgery and obstetrics. But 
the great fact is that at this university we have a suc- 
cesstul working of the medical coéducation of the sexes. 
‘The faculty there lately replied to the medical faculty of 
Wiirzburg, that “there never had arisen the least diffi- 
culty trom the attendance of ladies at the anatomical 
and clinical lectures and experiments ; ‘and that, in their 
opinion, the mixed system was of mutual benefit to the 
students of both sexes.” Amen, 


Rev. C. H. Wheeler, of Harpoot, gives in the Congre- 
gationalist his testimony strongly in favor of married 
missionaries, on the score both of economy and efficien- 
cy. He says:— 

One example of Christianity, lifting the wife and 
mother to her place, is worth more than thousands of 
serinons in its iufluence on both sexes. One look at the 
lictle child upon the parent’s kuee, learning its first les- 
sons in letters or Christian knowledge, is worth scores 
of exhortation on parental duty. Nor is the time lost 
which is given by the husband and father to family eares, 
When once spending a Sabbath with my family in a vii- 
lage in a wild region, before unvisited by missionaries, L 
was deeply disappointed by the necessity of spending 
the day by my sick wife, and not in telling the people 
the way of life. But the scores, who might have tled in 
alarm trom a Protestant gospel sermon, as they succeed- 
ed each other in gazing in at the tent-door, with “What! 
a Badvelly (honorable) doing service to woman!” “Yes, 
their gospel teaches them so,” carried away a far more 
ellective sermon t..an any which could have been uttered 
by the lips. 


A new religion has arisen in Persia, called “The 
Bab,” or “Gate that Opens to Salvation.” It was first 
promulgated by Mirza-Ali Mohammed, a native of Shi- 
raz, who about twenty-five years ago commenced his ca- 
reer. The doctrine of the new sect is contained in an 
Arab book called “Biyan,” or the “Exposition,” written in 
1848, by the fuunder, and in spite of opposition and pro- 
hibition circulated trom one end of Persia to the other. 
The ethical code of the Bab is based on a principle of 
universal love, and is utterly opposed to the spirit of ven- 
geince. But their most important peculiarity is their 
antagonism to Eastern notions, in their strong advocacy 
of the rights of women, and it is probable that they are 
indebted to their zeal tor female emancipation to the 
numbers of superior women who have joined them; 
many of whom have displayed the utmost fervor and 
devotion, and have been martyred for the faith. By the 
system of the Bab, women are not only liberated from 
the slavery imposed upon them by the Mahometans, but 
are raised to that equality with men which even in the - 
Western world is considered Utopian. The prophetic 
oligarchy is not considered to be complete unless one of 
the members is a woman. Monogamy is insisted upon, 
and parents are enjoined to treat their daughters with 
especial tenderness, inasmuch as they are more pleasing 
to God than their sons. This veneration of the Babs” 
for women is accompanied by extreme solicitude for chil- 





dren, whom their scriptures exhort them to treat with 
the utmost tenderness. - 
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GENEROUS OFFER! 
ONE DOLLAR FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR! 
SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


The great interest awakened in the Woman Suffrage 
Bazar, and the constant demand for back numbers of 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, containing an account of 
movements in its behalf, have determined us to offer the 
JOURNAL, from the first day of August, till the close of 
the Bazar, Jan. 1, 1871, a period of five months, for 
the sum of one dollar! So whoever sends us a dajlar, 
will have the WoMAN’s JouRNAL for five months, a 
price which puts it ‘within everybody’s reach. This 
proposition was made to the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Milford, which responded immediately with fif- 
teen subscribers. Other associations are preparing to 
make similar responses, Will our friends everywhere 
make an immediate effort to send us subscribers singly, 
or in lists, on the above basis? Push THE WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL VIGOROUSLY FOR A FEW WEEKS. You will 
thus do a triple good—help the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage—help the Bazar—and help the JouRNAL. We 
ought to have thousands of these dollar subscribers. It 
remains with our present patrons to say whether or not 
we shall. 








SHALL WOMEN ENTER THE MINISTRY! 


This is a question which is just now receiving a large 
share of attention from the religious press, The reiter- 
ated, persistent and increasing demand for the emanci- 
pation of women is felt in every department of the 
world’s work. The great force latent in universal wo- 
manhood is being liberated, and is seeking occupation 
and direction. “What wilt thou have me to do?” it de- 
mands of the age, for in the light of the great awaken- 
ing which has come to many women, and is extending 
to many more, the time-honored idleness of women is 
condemned as a sin. So woman is seeking her way 
into the arts, sciences and industries of the world—into 
its professions, its offices, and all its remunerative em- 
ployments. 

To few of them is she welcomed. They are already 
monopolized by men, who have also invaded what has 
always been deemed the especial department of wo- 
man’s work—cooking, laundry-work, dress-making, mil- 
linery, and to these may be added machine-sewing, 
clerking in women’s stores, type-setting, etc. From ev- 
ery place where labor yields money or fame, woman is 
repulsed. To any work that yields only half pay, and is 
very drudgery, she is welcome. The lawyer bids her be- 
gone from his profession; it is not adapted to her; she 
may preach or practice medicine, but never practice law. 
The minister, in his turn, remands her to the law, and 
to medicine—while the physician hoots her from the 
college, the hospital, and clinical room, and pursues her 
through the streets with the instinct of a rowdy. He 
graciously consents, however, to her admission to the 
bar, and to her preaching any theology under heaven. 
A like reception awaits her in all money-making or 
fame-bearing employments. 

Beaten back, she is, however, not destroyed. Repulsed, 
she is not dismayed. Step by step, inch by inch, work, 
ing and waiting, as the patient camel in the fable forced 
his way into the reluctant tailor’s shop, she makes her 
way into offices, professions, trades, and industries, ev- 
ery advance making future efforts easier, and has tening 
the day of her complete triumph. 

Just now, the conflict is the most vigorous about the 
door of the ministerial profession. Almost all sects are 
engaged in it, and through their papers are aiding or 
opposing woman’s public preaching. All but two of the 
Methodist papers advocate woman’s admission to the 
ministry. Mrs. Van Cott in the East, and Mrs. Jenny 
Willing, of Rockford, Ill, in the West, are achieving a 
success in their pulpit efforts such as rarely attends the 
labors of their brother ministers. In the great reforma- 
tion under John Wesley, woman came grandly to the 
work. The mother of John Wesley was a powerful 
preacher though never ordained to the work. She was 
a good and true wife and mother,—and trained her sons 
for their great life work. “The Methodist church to-day 
is only an enlargement of Susannah Wesiley’s nursery. 
Mrs. Fletcher, wife of the Vicar of Madely, was one of 
the noblest of women anda preacher of great power.” 

England, in the great Wesleyan revival, had many no- 
ble.women who were among its most efficient laborers. 
Among them Lady Margaret Hastings, whose house, 
like.that of the Countess of Huntington, was converted 
into .a place of public worship. The name of Grace 
Murray :is in the history of those early struggles. 
Lady Hurtington, who was, prominent in those days, oc- 
cupied the highest station in society; she was a wealthy 
and elegant lady,.but moved :by a divine impulse she 
consecrated herselt .and all she had to Christianity. Of 
course she became the object of derision among the dis- 
- solute aristocracy, but she stood.firm. -She held prayer- 
meetings everywhere among laslies of her own rank; 
opened her mansion as a preaching place, and.crowds 
went there; she made extensive tours of evangelism 
among the destitute. This was the way she spent her 
time.in summer, rather than to frequent places of fash- 
ionable resort. 

The Unitarian papers have developed mo hestility to 
woman’s admission to the ministry, but have weleomed 
her‘into every department. of their church work, faster 
than she, herself, has cared to enter. Only one-of :the 





Universalist papers has taken a stand against women 
ministers, while the great majority of the clergy and 
the laity are alike favorable to the increase of women 
preachers, and place no hindrances in the way of their 
success. Women preach equally with men, among 
Quakers, and usually with more power and eloquence- 
The Independent calls earnestly and persistently for the 
removal of all obstacles placed in the path of women 
preachers, and backs up its appeals with argument, his- 
tory and living examples. Other Congregationalist pa- 
pers plead for “deaconesses,” whuse office is only one 
remove from the ministry in influence and efficacy, and 
so do Baptist, Presbyterian and Episcopalian journals. 
This step once taken, the forward advance of women 
into the pulpit will be easily made. In the Catholic 
church the sisters of charity and mercy, and the various 
orders of nuns, form its very citadel of power, and are 
doing for it a work of which few dream. 

All the churches are gradually, almost unconsciously, 
falling into line. Common sense is beginning to rule. 
Woman is taking her place in the church. The seal on 
her lips is being broken. She is this hour more efficient 
in carrying forward the enterprises of the church than 
man. Take women out of the churches, and these 
churches will lose more than half their power for good. 
Take away the familiar names from the records of mis- 
sions, and other church work, and more than half the 
charm is lost. 

In the discussion of this question, the apostle Paul is 
constantly referred to, especially by the opposition, who 
make great account of his imagined hostility to women 
as public preachers. What is the actual position of Paul 
on this question? How far did he recognize woman as 
a Christian teacher, and co-laborer with him in the 
work of the ministry? In the present stage of the 
struggle this is an important query. We answer that 
it can be shown by a fair, natural, common sense inter- 
pretation of Paul’s writings, which is confirmed by ec- 
clesiastical history, that certain women, peculiarly fit- 
ted by natural endowments, and Christian character, 
heartily engaged in the work of the Christian ministry, 
and labored with the apostles in preaching the gospel. 
Paul’s Christian greetings to Andronicus, Junia, Phebe, 
Priscilla, and others of his woman-helpers in the gospel, 


men, labored in the ministry of the word. In those 
times of simplicity all persons, whether men or women, 
who received the knowledge of the truth, believed it to 
be their duty to propagate it to the utfermost of their 
power. Many have spent much useless labor in endeav- 
oring to prove that these women did not preach. That 
there were some prophetesses as well as prophets in the 
Christian church, we learn; and that a woman might 
pray or prophesy, provided she had her head covered, 
we know; and that whoever prophesied spoke to others 
to edification, exhortation, and comfort, St. Paul de- 
clares, 1. Cor. 14: 8. And that no preacher can do 
more, every person must acknowledge; because to edi- 
fy, exhort and comfort are the prime ends of the gospel 
ministry. If women thus prophesied, then women 
preached.” 

There is another passage which bears directly on this 
point. “And I entreat thee, also, true yoke-fellow, help 
those women which labored with me in the gospel, with 
Clement also, and with my other fellow-laborers, whose 
names are in the book of lite.” Phil. 4: 3. 

The way in which Paul associates these faithful wo- 
men who labored with him in the gospel, with other 
“fellow-laborers,” shows clearly that he recognized them 
as laboring in the same sense, and in the same way. In 
whatever way he labored, those faithful women “labored 
with him in the gospel.” They were co-workers with 
him, and Clement, and other fellow-laborers in the Chris- 
tian ministry. These passages all show that under 
Christianity woman’s equality was recognized in the out- 
set. She had equal rights and privileges with men. 
There was “neither male nor female; but they were all 
one in Christ.” Christianity did not subordinate wo- 
man to man, but regarded her as a fellow-laborer, a com- 
panion and equal. 

This explanation is confirmed by the most eminent 
ecclesiastical authority. In Mosheim’s History of Chris- 
tianity, Vol. I., p. 179, we find the following concerning 
the composition of the early Christian church :— 

“Every church was composed of three constituent 
parts; Ist, ‘Teachers, who were also interested with 
the government of the community, according to the 
laws. 2d, Ministers of EACH SEX; and 3d, ‘The mul- 
titude of people.” 


Again, says this distinguished historian :— 


“The church had ever belonging to it, even from its 
very first rise, a class of ministers, composed of persons 
of EITHER SEX, and who were termed deacons and 


was “the bugle-call to Christian activity, sounding down | deaconesses.” 


over the centuries, and a light that gilds to brightness 
the coming ages. Paul's greetings were but the echoes 
of Christ's teachings.” . 


We do not mean to be understood as saying that | 
preaching was conducted in those primitive times, as | 


now; that there were consecrated and magnificent 
houses of worship, with a modern pulpit, one of E. G. 
Hook’s best organs, and a quartette choir, that there 


were vesper and liturgical services, elaborately written | 
sermons delivered with studied effect, by either men or 


It thus appears, that, from the very first rise of the 
Christian church, there was aclass of ministers in it, 





composed of persons of either sex. Christianity and 
the early Christian church recognized woman’s equali- 
ty with man. If worthy to be a Christian minister then, 
codperating with the Apostles, who had lived in the 
days of Christ, who had been taught of him, viva voce, 
and who echoed his spirit and teachings, can any one 
say that she is unworthy of this office now? And if 
worthy to be admitted to the ministry, how can she, in 


women. Preaching then was discoursing publicly on! 4 Christian republic, be refused the ballot? 


religious subjects. . 

Men and women alike prophesied, irrespective of sex 
and condition, as God moved them. Paul declared that 
they were “neither male nor female, but were all one in 
Christ Jesus,” Gal. 3: 28. On this passage, Dr. Adam 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. Mrs. Hanaford has an autograph letter from 


Clarke, the great Methodist commentator, comments} Queen Victoria, thanking her for a copy of her “Lite of 


thus :— 


“Under the gospel all distinctions are done away; as 
either helping or hindering; all are equally welcome to 


Christ; and all have an equal need of him; all persons | 


of all sects and conditions and sexes who believe in him 
became one family through him; they are one body of 
which he is the head. 


: | 
Neither male nor female. Under the blessed spirit of 


Christianity, they have equal rights, equal privileges, and 


Peabody.” The “Lite” is not the best Mrs. Hanatord 
can do, it being mainly a compilation, which was all her 
publishers desired her to prepare. 


We are officially notified that the poem “Only,” in a 
late number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, appeared origi- 
nally in Harper's Bazar. We never saw it there. We 
copied it from the Chicago Journal, where we found it 


equal blessings, and let me add they are equally useful.” | without credit, as we have seen it since in a score of 
In Acts 2: 17 and 18, God is represented as say- | Other papers. 


ing: “I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your 


Woman suffers so much from men that it is lucky if 


sons and your daughters shall prophesy ... and on my she cau once in a while get a quid pro quo, says Zion’s 


servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out in those | 


Herald. _ Here she does :— 


days, of my spirit, and they shall prophesy.” The word| «pr, Koicker, of Philadelphia, got into debt, and in 
“prophesy” is not used here to indicate knowledge of order to save his property made it all over to his wife. 
future events. “The word ‘prophesy’ here signifies,” | ‘The wite now refuses to deed back the property, and 


says Dr. Clarke, “to teach and proclaim the great truths 
of God, especially those whiich concerned redemption by 
Jesus Christ.” These sons and daughters were then 


| has applied four a divorce. “Ihe way of the transgres- 


sor is hard.’” 
We, of the JouRNAL office, had a very pleasant call 


divinely illuminated and instructed in the principles of from Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, one day last week. 
Christianity, and preached the new gospel. We are in-| He isa friend and advocate of Woman Suffrage, but 


formed that Philip, a devout servant of God, “had four 
daughters which did prophesy,” Acts 21: 9; and 
learned commentators agree that these daughters of 
Philip were teachers in the church. 

But there is more direct and positive proof on this 
point. Paul writes thus :—*I commend unto you Phebe 
our sister, which is a servant of the church which is at 
Cenchrea; that ye receive her in the Lord as becom- 
eth saints,” Rom. 16:1. The word “servant” here 
means deaconess. Dr. Adam Clarke, who is high authori- 
ty with all sects, commenting on this passage, describes 
their office as follows :— 

“There were deaconesses in the primitive church, 
whose business it was to attend the female converts at 
baptism ; to instruct the catechumens, or persons who 
were candidates for baptism; to visit the sick and those 
who were in prison; and in short, perform those relig- 
ious offices for the female part of the church which 
could not with propriety be performed by men..... It 
is evident they were ordained to their office by the im- 
position of the hands of the bishop; and the form of 
prayer used on the occasion is extant in the apostolic 
constitutions. In the tenth or eleventh century, the 
order became extinct in the Latin church, but con- 
tinued in the Greek church, till the end of the twelfth 
century.” 

From this, it appears that Phebe was an ordained 
deaconess in the church. She instructed young con- 
verts in the doctrines of Christianity, and attended to 
such humanitarian work as she was able. So devoted 
.was she to the interests of the church, that Paul com- 
mended sher to the special care of the Christians at 
Rome. In the same chapter, Paul says, “Salute Try- 
phena and fryphosa, who labor in the Lord. Salute the. 
beloved Persis, who labored much iu the Lord.” 

Dr. Clarke comments as follows on this passage :— 


“We leam from this that Christian women, as well as 





thinks the cause must be won among the people before 
much can be expected of Congress. “Public opinion is 
power in this country; it crystallizes into law,” says 
Senator Pomeroy ;“s0 the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
are doing right and legitimate work in manufacturing 
public opinion.” 


What in the world induced the Rochester, N. Y., Uni- 
versity to lower the standard of its honorary degrees, by 
conferring the title of “D. D.” on Rev. J. D. Fulton? 
We had been speculating on this strange freak of the col- 
lege for some time, when a friend suggested that it was 
not Fulton’s divinity they had doctored, but the divine 
himself. It was all clear then. The divine needs doc- 
toring, for he is afflicted with a chronic breaking out at 
the mouth. We hope the D. D. will prove beneficial to 
him. 

In New Jersey a married woman has no property 
rights that her husband is bound: to respect, as we are 
reminded by the decision of Judge Tiese at Newark, 
last week, in the Rose will case. Sume years ago, a wo- 
man of means, and of business enterprise, married John 
N. Rose, a pour, and as he atterward proved, an indolent 
ne’er-do-well. His habits were such as to bring on a 
separation after some years, his wite giving him a mu- 
tually sa isfactory share of her property. When she 
died she willed the portion that she had retained to her 
own relatives and triends, mostly to her parents. This 
will her husband has now succeeded in breaking on the 
above decision. 


As nearly as we can make out the new liquor law of 
Massachusetts, it is in brief as follows :—Until September 
mext, the present,liquor law of Massachusetts is in force, 
and the sale of anything to be drank on the premises is 


illegal. On the Ist of September, under the new law, 


if seven citizens of a town and fifty of a city have peti- 
tioned for a popular vote, an election is to be held to de- 





cide whe ther the sale of ale, beer and cider will be al- 
lowed. If affirmatively decided, it shall be legal to sell 
those beverages over the bar to be drank on the prem- 
ises. 


The Hartford Courant informs us that the majority 
report, in favor of Woman Suffrage, recently presented 
to the Connecticut Legislature, was written by Mrs. Is- 
abella Beecher Hooker, of Hartford; the minority re- 
port by Mrs. Thomas Cowles, wife of the chairman of 
the committee on the part of the house. We were 
struck when reading the majority report, with its abili- 
ty, and wondered that the Connecticut Legislature, 
made up as Legislatures usually are, could muster a com- 
mittee competent to the preparation of so able a reports 
It turns out that they couldn’t, and had to get a woman 
to do it for them. “All right.” 


The Boston Post’s report of the Ames-Butler wedding 
at Lowell, which is being copied into all the papers, and 
which is marvellously graphic and well-written—if these 
affairs must be made public—was prepared by little Sarah 
Joy, the girl reporter of the Post. It is only a few 
months since she tried her hand at reporting. When 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was started, her ambition rose 
to no higher altitude than to be its oflice clerk, and her 
failure to obtain this situation fortunately led to her 
present vocation, for which she has great natural fit- 
ness. She reports whatever she is ordered, with the 
skill of a veteran in the service. We rejoice at her suc- 
cess, for the good little girlis a great favorite every- 
where, 


We are indebted to Zion’s Herald for the following 
handsome notice :— 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has just completed the first 
six months of its existence. It has proved itself an 
earnest and valuabie' advocate of the claims of woman. 
It has steered clear of all side issues, while the main 
question has been ably and thoroughly discussed. 

Woman’s right to the ballot is now urged by the best 

men in the British Parliament. Lt is presented in Con- 
gress, and in nearly every Northern State Legislature. 
4t will soon take its place in politics, and should be un- 
derstood by every voter and by every woman, As the 
best means to this end, we recommend this journal, 
The half-year’s subscription, commencing July 1, is only 
$1.50. 
We understand its circulation is constantly increas- 
ing. it should certainly be read in every tamily. We 
cordially recommend it to all who would examine the 
question, cleared trom all extraneous topics. 


A Saratoga correspondent of one of the dailies in- 
forms us that the “woman question” is receiving unex- 
pected help from the devotees of fashion at the Sarato- 
ga hotels, Here is an instance :— 


There is one lady at the Congress Hall Hotel, who 
registered a teartul vow beture sue came, never WO ap- 
pear twice during the season in the same dress, or with 
her hair in the same style. KFancy the dreadfui respon- 
sibility she has incurred. She allows herself but two 
hours’ nap in the forenoon, duriug which time her 
maids sleep standing, and then she is up and at it again, 
‘Lhe amount of mental concentration, decision and in- 
genuity which this woman employs in walking the piaz- 
zas in a trail, and playing the rule of the Duchess of 
Hamilton, and otherwise advertising herself as a belle, 
would suftice, if well directed, to setue the woman ques- 
tion. Upon my word 1 believe afew more such maguiti- 
cent devotees would settle it speedily without imtend- 
ing it, 


The nineteenth German Educational Congress, just 


terminated in Vienna, was attended by 5,0vU school 
teachers from all parts of Germany. Many able ad- 
dresses were delivered by speakers of both sexes, the 
chief questiuns under discussion being scientitic educa- 
tion, normal schools, religious instruction in national 
schools, and the education of women. On all these 
questions liberal resulutions were passed by large ma- 
jorities. As regards religious education in national 
schools, the prevalent feeiing was that the general prin- 
ciples of religion should be taught without teaching any 
particular denominational dogmas. It was also agreed 
that the education of girls should be made compulsory 
up to the age of sixteen, and that girls should be trained 
for trades and professions. ‘The education of girls in 
convents was strongly condemned, 


The Washington correspondent of the Chicago Trib- 
une, in describing the recent visit of the Indians to 
Washington, makes the following point :— 

“I could not help thinking, when I saw Red Cloud’s 
band strutting about on the piazza of a hotel, the other 
day, grinning or sneering at the pedeswians, lionized, 
admitted to state audiences with the President, fed, 
clothed, dead-headed, and conciliated, how much awry 
our policy had been towards the black man. ‘Lhe black 
man has tilled the svil, enriched us, adopted our religion 
with all cheerful humility, submitted to slavery for the 
sake of peace, kept himself even tro our civil wars ex- 
cept as a Christian soldier, eaten in sweat and agony 
the dry bread of bondage; and when did we ever give 
him an audience or hoid council with him at the Capi- 
tol? No women’s scaips, no children’s brains, no soot 
of settlers’ cottages burned to the ground in foray, rest- 
ed upon his hauds. And yet, had a delegation ot black 
men asked the courtesy ot representing their wrongs to 
the Executive of the nation, what adminiscration could 
have stood up against the public clamor?” 


The Boston Universalist places a bane and its anti- 
dote on the same page, in dierent columns. It copies, 
first, from a 


—‘“correspondent of the Nation, who writes as if 
he were an instructor in the Antioch College, and who 
gives sume statistics of classes enteriug and graduating 
from that institution, designed to disprove the ‘conti- 
dent assertions’ of Woman’s Rights agitators. The 
particular ‘assertion’ against whicu his facts are aimed 
is this: ‘That woman is the equal of man in mental 
grasp and in power to sustain an intellectual effort. 
Lhis, he contends, the records of Antioch—a college 
‘open to both sexes’—tfortitied by his (whose ?) own per- 
sonal observations, distinctly disprove.” “He thinks the 
experience of Antioch goes far towards overthrowing 
the opinion that all woman wants to demonstrate her 
the intellectual equal of man, is opportunity.” 

We should hesitate to take the testimony of an anony- 
mous correspondent of the Nution, or any other paper, 
on this subject, “who writes as if he were an instructor 
in Antioch College.” Most of the opponents of women’s 


equal education, suffrage, employment, etc., who write 
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for the Universalist and other papers, dodge behind a 
fictitious signature, or prefer to be anonymous. Come 
to the front, clad in your own name, gentlemen! 

Per contra. Mr. D. B. Hagar, Principal of the Nor- 
mal School at Salem, a gentleman of large scholarship, 
with extensive experience as an educator, made a speech 
at the commencement exercisesof Tufts. His aim was 
to urge “the claims of women to the same education that 
men receive,” and the Universalist reports him as talking 
in this forcible manner :— 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has generously 

vided advanced education for young men, but there is 
not an opportunity for the equal culture of women in the 
State. Educated men ought to see that young women 
have facilities fur collegiate education. If it issaid that 
the female mind is incompetent to the higher problems of 
knowledge, he would say from his own personal knowl- 
edge, having been engaged in instruction for many 
years, in the classics, the mathematics, the sciences, 
metaphysics, and all the higher branches of education, 
young women are the peers of youngmen. Mr, Hagar 
ae that a higher education is not to be conferred as 
a privilege upon our women. It is their right, and it is 
for the public interest. Whatever questions may arise 
as to the relative utility of various studies, there could 
be none that it is as important, if not more so, to edu- 
cate women. The most important office of humanity 
is that of the mother, Mothers have more influence 
over children than fathers, and they need the best men- 
tal training, as well as their natural affectional develop- 
ment, to bring up their charges properly. Mr. Hagar 
appealed to the graduates of Tufts, to do all in their 
power to secure better educational advantages for the 
young women of the land.” 

Here are two statements, one from—nobody knows 
who—denying woman’s intellectual equality with man— 
and the other from a known and reliable educator, 
a conservative on the womar. question, for we have dis- 
cussed it with him—who avows his belief and backs it 
by his experience, that she is the peerof man. “You 
pays your money and takes your choice.” 











WAR OR PEACE? 


We have bad news this week. It could not well 
be worse. What a sad spectacle the leading nations of 
Europe present, after centuries of experience and cul- 
ture! They follow their leaders like sheep, to be 
slaughtered, like sheep, in a war so wanton, so unnec- 
essary, so inexcusable, that future historians will only 
speak of it with a sneer, or lament it with a sigh. 

Let no woman ever wish she had been born a man. 
If this is masculine wisdom applied to legislation, we 
blush for our sex. If women can govern the world 
more foolishly than Napoleon and Bismarck, they will 
have to get up early and try hard to be absurd. Of 
what consequence is it to a Frenchman or a German 
whether the Spanish nation select for their executive 
head a foreigner or Spaniard? What right have foreign 
nations to interfere in the selection ? 

And yet—while French and Germans, blind with 
prejudice, and intoxicated with egotism, are rushing to 
die, solely for the aggrandizement of their selfish rulers— 
what shall we say of the Lrish in Dublin, who applaud 
Louis Napoleon, or of the Germans in America, who offer 
men and money to the King of Prussia? Itis enough 
to make a man ashamed of his identity. If petticoats 
were not so dreadfully oppressive in hot weather—if 
long skirts were not such an overwhelming tax upon 
mere masculine strength, we should feel tempted to 
follow the example of Jefferson Davis, and try to escape 
recognition as a man, by the aid of Madame Demorest 
and the lfashion-plates of Harper’s Bazar. 

We would not (if we could) exaggerate the horrors of 
war. It is not the worst thing inthe world. The most 
frightful of all social evils is anarchy. Any form of 
government is better than none. Class legislation, in 
all its forms, from military despotism on to “manhood 
suffrage,” is better than no legislation at all. No tyranny 
is so terrible as the hydra-headed tyranny of amob. One 
month’s “reign of terror” so shocked the soul of France, 
that two Napoleons have been permitted for half a 
century, to outrage liberty as the champions of “Or- 
der!” 

But, next to anarchy, the greatest of social evils is 
war. It legalizes murder, robbery and arson. It defies 
brute force. It repudiates philanthropy, intensifies 
selfishness, and veils a thousand villainies under the 
shining robes of patriotism. 

War demoralizes men. It separates them from do- 
mestic ties. To multitudes, it signifies a life stained 
with licentiousness, intemperance and cruelty. But its 
effect is even worse upon women. ‘To multitudes of wo- 
men war means pauperism, prostitution, or a colorless, 
anxious, aimless, hopeless life of enforced celibacy. 


Every man who dies represents a childless mother, a 


widowed wite, an orphan child. Or else—an unmarried 
maiden, a possible home never realized, one woman too 
many in the world of men and women, weighing down 
the average lot of women in the community, where na- 
ture meant both the sexes to stand together, as a noble 
and life-long partnership of equals in family and state. 

A million men are to-day pitted against each other 
like ratsin a cage. They must kill, or be killed. In the 
result of the struggle, tuey have no interest whatever. 
Let the name of Louis Napoleon, the. prime aggressor, 
be forevermore anathema to every pure and generous 
woman who is trying to live a noble life, and to help her 
sisters to do likewise. 

Without sufficient cause, or adequate provocation, 
this cold and selfish man has plunged Europe into the 
horrors of war. Proclaiming that “the empire is peace,” 
he has grasped despotic power only to verify the maxim 
of Voltaire, that “war is the game of kings.” Is there, 
then, no cure for this terrible disease of war? There is 
acure. It is WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

We assert, without fear of contradiction, that war 
never could exist under a government based upon uni- 
versal suffrage. Limited suffrage means war,and in 
proportion as suffrage is limited will be the frequency 
and duration of hostilities. Who eaused the war of the 
American Revolution? The British monarch, ruling by 





divine right over a disfranchised people. Who caused 
the war of 1812? The British government, an aristocracy 
of birth, Who made the Mexican war? An American 
government, administered by the South, an aristocracy 
of race. Who made our recent civil war? The slave- 
holding interest, an aristocracy of race. The North 
dreaded war, shrank from it, deprecated it, went on its 
knees to prevent it, In vain. Aristocracy said, “Let 
there be war,” and there was war. 

To-day our government is more pacific in its temper 
than ever before, because suffrage has been enlarged. 
But it is still an aristocracy of sex. The domestic in- 
terests of human life are still unrepresented. The fem- 
inine soul is still in fetters. The finer instincts of “the 
better half” of mankind are still subordinated to the 
coarser instincts of the stronger half of the human race. 
Therefore war is still imminent. Peace is only tempo- 
rary. Our President is a military chieftain. His trust- 
ed advisers are professional soldiers, A majority of our 
most eminent politicians and legislators were officers in 
the late war. There are Alabama claims to be settled, 
boundary lines to be adjusted, vacant territories to be 
absorbed and squandered, manufacturing interests to be 
promoted, railroad and banking monopolies to be pro- 
pitiated. Sooner or later the result will be war. For an 
aristocracy of sex is unjust. “The wicked cry, Peace 
peace—but there is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” 

“In time of peace prepare for war.” There is only 
one means of averting it. Enfranchise woman. Make 
suffrage really universal. Let the mothers and wives 
and sisters and daughters of America vote upon every, 
question of public interest. Then international courts 
will be organized to declare and enforce the law of na- 
tions. Then we will dissolve our peace societies, dis- 
band our armies, dismantle our fortifications, convert 
our frigates into school ships, and our steamers into mail 
carriers. We will elevate West Point and Annapolis 
into schools of science formen and women. We will 
beat our swords into plowshares, and convert our can- 
non into steel rails and church bells. WomAN Sur- 
FRAGE MEANS PEACE, H. B. B. 





A STRAW. 

Newburyport, Mass., through the generosity of one 
lately a resident, has just opened a free public reading- 
room. This room is well supplied with newspapers 
and magazines; is open day and evening, and is intend- 
ed for women, quite as much as for men. Here follows 
the first rule for the regulation of the new institution. 
The italics are mine :— 


“The reading-room is open to all citizens of sixteen 
years of age and upwards, on signing the rules adopted 
by the directors for its government, and agreeing to 
conform to them.” H. E. Lunt. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Miss Ursula Shields has been elected Vice-President 
of the Topeka Typographical Union. 

The wife of Gideon A. Gray, of Bellaire, O., recovered 
$250 damages recently from P. Burke, for selling liquor 
to her husband. 

The female compositers employed by the American 
Tract Society, of New York, have petitioned for the 
same rate of pay as the men receive. 





A man in Decatur, Ala., advertises for an intelligent 
and respectable woman to become a candidate for Con- 
gress in the Sixth District of Alabama. 

It has been noticed at all the fashionable resorts this 
summer that the ladies’ toilets are much more simple 
than they have been for many previous years. 

An American woman, named Lucy Foster, has been 
graduated at the College of France, in the medical de- 
partment, which entitles her to practice in any part of 
France. 

A lady, seventy years of age, has erected a monument 
in Union Hill Cemetery, Springfield, Vt., to the memory 
of the revolutionary soldiers, and paid for it in knitting 
with her own hands, 

Caroline E. Talbot, the well known Quakeress, is 
holding meetings in Providence with great success. 
She is laboring chiefly in connection with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

A society of German ladies is organizing in the North 
Division of Chicago, for the purpose of preparing band- 
ages, lint and hospital clothing for the wounded Prus- 
sians, it being understood that similar societies are to 
be formed in the principal American cities. 

An encysted tumor of quite large size was recently 
removed from the outer angle of the left eye of a young 
lady of Cleveland, Ohio, by Mrs. Dr. Chase. The opera- 
tion was a perfect success, the patient now having fully 
recovered, with hardly a scar remaining to mark the site 
of the tumor. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has appointed three 
women to first-class clerkships at a salary of $1,200 a 
year, instead of $900. One of them is in the Internal 
Revenue Office, and the others in the Treasurer’s Bu- 
reau. These are the first women who have ever been 
regularly commissioned as clerks at a salary of $1,200. 

Miss Watson, 16 years old, living in Newportville, 
Bucks Co., Penn., has cut with a span of horses and a 
reaper, 25 acres of wheat and 40 do. of grass. When 
last heard from, Miss Watson was about to crown her 
achievements by cutting 40 acres of oats. The New 
York Tribune crows lustily over this achievement, and 
seems to be proud of what women are doing. 

Mrs. T. W. Wasson of Springfield, Mass., has given 
$1000 to the Murray Fund of the Universalist denomi- 
nation, the income of which, in part, is to be expended 
in educating men and women for the ministry. Mrs. 
Wasson is a lady of large wealth, and is very generous 
and noble in her use of it. She sympathizes very strong- 
ly with the woman. movement, and can lend the ap- 


proaching Bazar just the assistance it needs, through 
the “Connecticut River Valley Department,” which is 
to be managed by the Western counties of Massachu- 
setts. 


Mary Clenmer Ames makes the following mention of 
three notable women now in Washington :— 

“Not very far apart may be seen three other women 
in whom the readers of American literature feel a person- 
al interest. Gail Hamilton, in cool white andsewgreen, 
sits beside her cousin, Mrs. Blaine. A few seats back 
are seen and seeing the Oriental eyes of Grace Green- 
wood; while on one side, in deep mourning, sits Harri- 
ett Prescott Spofford, with her fair, flower-like face, a 
woman whose genius is full of charm, but whose pres- 
ence is filled with even a finer one.” 


Judge Bradwell, of Chicago, at a Woman Suffrage 
Convention in Iowa, speaking of the reason why the 
Wyoming jurywomen did not siton more criminal cases, 
remarked, that “a Methodist minister, who is the hus- 
band of one of the women who sat upon that jury, said 
the reason was this: In Wyoming they have a law, that 
in criminal cases the lawyer for the criminal can object 
to twenty jurors without giving any reason, and after 
the lawyers there found out that the women were de- 
termined to convict criminals, and bring them to justice, 
whenever a woman would come up, these lawyers for 
the criminal would say to the women, ‘stand aside’— 
they didn’t want them. The women got rid of sitting 
Me juries because their standard of morality was too 

gh.’ 

The Iowa Madisonian says: “Mrs. Caroline Wood of 
Douglas Co., Iowa, bought 160 acres of wild prairie a 
year ago, which she enclosed with a good fence, and 
placed under cultivation. She has built a large dwell- 
ing house on it, and is completing a large barn 26 x 36. 
She has planted with her own hands 50 apple trees, 18 
pear trees, 18 grafted cherries, and 18 common Morilla 
cherries, 50 Lombardy poplars and 4,000 maple trees. 
She has planted besides a large assortment of grape 
vines, strawberries, raspberries, currants, and other 
small fruit. She has also set out 80 rods of fine hedg- 
ing. Mrs. Wood is also said to be a No, 1 housekeeper» 
and can make bread, cook and manage the indoor af- 
fairs of a household, as well as she manages the outdoor 
affairs of her large farm.” 


Miss Amy Tesch of Milwaukee, a young lady of nine- 
teen, sailed from New York city for Europe on the 
steamer “Hermann,” 15th inst., to perfect herself in the 
art of painting. Miss Tesch is the eldest daughter of 
John H, Tesch, Esq., one of the leading business men of 
Milwaukee. She has been studying under Prof. Vian- 
den, an excellent artist, and has turned her attention par- 
ticularly to painting heads. Displaying unusual indus- 
try and ability, and forgetting the charms of a society 
for which she is eminently fitted, she leaves her native 
land, an elegant home, and the best of parents, and, a 
brave girl, goes alone to Europe to pursue the art she 
loves and has chosen. It is the desire and expectation 
of her friends that she may realize the best hopes of her 
ambition and help to prove bya successful career that 
women do have genius and ability. J. A. B. 


The public has made itself as merry over the idea of 
Madame Demorest’s tea importing scheme as it did over 
woman as a banker and broker. But the indefatigable 
and undaunted woman who determined to invade the 
Celestial Empire, packed her trunk, purchased her drafts 
on San Francisco, and set forth across the Continent to 
embark on some Chinese Pacific vessel for Canton. 
Will she succeed? We have scarcely a doubt; and, in- 
deed, should not be surprised if woman’s tact secured 
what masculine importers have heretofore failed to pro- 
ea of the real sun-dried Mandarin tea. 
Why should not woman be an importer and wholesale 
dealer? Why bind her forever to retail operations in 
dry-goods and millinery? Whatever she has the phys- 
ique and brain-power to accomplish—in matters of 
finance, commerce, politics or social lite—there is no law, 
human or divine, that should debar her from attempt- 
ing. If, as has been argued, natural disability unfits her 
for such matters, in the name of all that is just, let na 
ture, then, not arbitrary and unequal laws or narrow 
prejudices, regulate her actions and determine her 
sphere. 


The firm of female brokers on Broad street gave rise 
to a female tea company, a notice of which was given 
recently in the Sun. A new crop of business women 
has now sprung to light as an advertising agency, at 5 
Frankfort street. They issue cards as Volkmann, Smith 
& Co., General American, German and French Adver- 
tising Agency, and mail circulars to journais from Lab- 
rador to Galveston. The firm, likewise, s themselves 
as Meta Volkmann, Sue L. F. Smith and Mathilde F. 


Wendt. Miss Volkmann is a blonde young beauty from | 


the land of Bismarck; Miss Smith is a Virginia lady, 
despoiled by the late war; and Mrs. Wendt is a Juno 
from Faderland, with flashing eyes and raven hair. As 
the least mercurial of the three, she sits in the office 
and keeps books. She also edits a German paper. called 


the Neue Zeit or New Age. The two other ladies are | 


constantly on the move procuring advertisements for 
New York and country papers. They are assisted by 
eight nimble-footed nymphs, and employ only the gen- 


tler sex. Their references are an extraordinary con-° 
glomeration of radicals and secesh. Carl Schurz stands | 


side by side on the list with old fire-eating Wise of Vir- 
ginia; Sigel links arms with the Confederate raider Im- 
boden ; and Brick Pomeroy tips his fan to a baker’s doz- 
en of ex-Governors and mercantile men. As canvassers, 
the firm are said to be irresistible. Their office presents 
a constant levee of pretty girls offering their services.— 
New York Sun. 











EK. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered te die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onx 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 


Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 








Sully invited to call on Dr. SPxar, 6m May 21. 


Dory WASRER AND UniversaL Warinors.—Whatever may 
be said about other machines, there is no mistake about this one 
being all it claims to be. We have given it a fair trial in our fam- 
ily, and know whereof we affirm when we say that it is a capital 
investment of its cost. Itis simple in its operation, not liable to 
get out o° order, and perfect in its work. In these times, when 
servants are so unreliable, every family should have one.— Colum- 
bia, S. C., Visitor, Now. 17, 1869. 
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HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 














Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackerel, “Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 8 d Av » New York City. 
Jan. 22. 











CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Equality, and especialiy to her Riaur oF 
SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 


JuLtia Warp Howe, Lucy Stonz, Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
and T. W. Hic@inson, Associate Editors. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The first number of the WomMAN’s JuURNAL made its appear- 
ance in this city yesterday. It isa handsome quarto sheet, made 
up With exceilent taste, consisting in great part of original arti- 
cies, editorial and others, addressed to the interests of women, and 
to the object of securing industrial, educational and political 
eyuaiity between the sexes. ‘he writers for the new paper are 
distinguished by their initiais, and are among the best-huown ad- + 
vucates in this meld of labor. ‘The WOMAN’s JOURAL, while ain- 
ing to make for itweif an_independent career, also takes the place 
ot the Agitator, lately publisued at Chicago, and now superseded 


by this new venture.—sustun Advertiser 


Tuk Woman’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman Suffrage who 
wish to keep the issue clear from entangling alliances with o.wer 
reforms and the endiess host ot individual whims and vagaries— 
who would pifrsue it with the same singleness of aim thac marks 
the invvemeut in England, aud the temperance and other special 
retorms in this couutry, have established a weekly paper, the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, pudiished in Boston and Chicago, and edited 
by Mrs. Livermore, dirs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Wurua Howe, Mr. 
W ittiam Lioyd Garrison, and Mr.'l. W. Higginson, assisted by ac- 
complished frieuds of the cause, The WuMAN’s JOURNAL is @ 
fair and attracuve paper in appearance; while the variety and 
| spirit of its artacies, and the diguity, self-respect, good-humor and 
| curnestuess of its tone, will suow uoW proioundiy mistaken are 

those who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessarily 
| characteristic or the d i the q The JOURNAL 18 

indispensable to those who would truly understand the character 
| of the movement and measure its progress.—Haryper’s W eekly. 


Tae WoMAn’s JoURNAL.—The first number of the Woman's 
JOURNAL p tsa very hand appearance mechanically, and 
| inteliectually it is of more than common ability. ‘The subjects are 
well treated, and are v: and pertinent. ‘The salutatory, writ- 
| ten by Julia Ward Howe, does uvt ise too much, but is cons 
| tident and courageous; the sisters are implored to make common 
| cause, to lay down all izan wartare, und organize a peacetul 
Grand Army ot the Republic of Women—not against men, but 
against all that is pernicious, against superstition, against oppres- 
siuu; at the close ts the scriptural quotation, ‘Let vrotheriy iove 
continue.” Mrs. Doggett is the foreign correspondent, and do- 
mestic correspondeuts are numerous and sprightly. ‘Lhe editorial 
summaries, “What Women are Doing,”’ the “Notes’’ are very 
well gotten up, being crisp, comprehensive and original. Aitu- 
gether, the JouURNAL isan admirable paper in every respect; ite 
tone is able, dignitied and resolute; it undertakes its own work 
with energy and pluck, and if continued in a manuer equally eie- 
vated will exercise no small influence in the retorm for whose ac- 
complishment so many brave aud good women are laboring.—Chi- 
cage Post, 











Ome COPY, OME YORE. 00. cc ccvecccccccsccccceccssseces $3.00 


. CLUB RATES: . 
Any person sending six subscribers will receive a seventh copy 
FREK. Ten copies will forwarded on receipt of $25.00. 
aa Liberad terms to canvassers. 
Boston Orrice—% Tremont Place, rear of Tremont House, and 
second door from Beacon street. 
CuicaGo Orrice—8&2 Washington street, Office of Legal News. 


All communications for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and all letters 
relating to its editorial management must be addressed to Mary 
A, Livermore, Managing Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- 
partment of the paper, must be addressed to Woman's JOURNAL, 
Box 2947, Boston, Mase. 
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— Poetry. 








FARMER JOHN. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


Home from his journey Farmer John 
Arrived this morning, safe and sound. 
His black coat off, and his old clothes on, 
“Now I’m myself,” says Farmer John; 
And he thinks, “I’ll look around.” 
Up leaps the dog: “Get down, you pup!” 
Are you so glad you would eat me up?” 
The old cow lows at the gate, to greet him; 
The horses prick up their ears, to meet him; 
“Well, well, old Bay! 
Ha, ha, old Gray! 
Do you get good feed when I am away ?” 


“You haven’t a rib!” says Farmer John; 
“The cattle are looking round and sleek ; 
The colt is going to be a roan, 
And a beauty, too; how he has grown! 
We'll wean the calf next week.” 
Says Farmer John, “When I’ve been off, 
To call you again about the trough, 
And watch you, and pet you, while you drink, 
»Is a greater comfort than you can think!” 
And he pats old Bay, 
And he slaps old Gray ;— 
“Ah, this is the comfort of going away !” 


“For, after all,” said Farmer John, 

“The best of the journey is getting home! 
I've seen great sights,—but would I give 
This spot, and the peaceful life I live, 

For all their Paris and Rome? 

These hills for the city’s stifled air, 

And big hotels, all bustle and glare, 

Land all houses, and roads all stones, 

That deafen your ears and batter your bones ? 
Would you, old Bay ? 
Would you, old Gray ? 

That’s what one gets by going away!” 


“There money is king,” says Farmer John; 
“And fashion is queen; and it’s mighty queer 
To see how, sometimes, while the man 
Is raking and scraping all he can, 
The wife spends, every year, 
Enough, you would think, for a score of wives, 
To keep them in luxury all their lives! 
The town is a perfect Babylon 
To a quiet chap,” says Farmer John. 
“You see, old Bay,— 
You see, old Gray,— 
I’m wiser than when I went away.” 


“T’ve found out this,” says Farmer John,— 
“That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasures and days of worry; 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 
Mortgage and stocks and ten per cent.— 
But in simple ways, and sweet content, 
Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some lands to till, and a few good friends, 
Like you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray! 
That’s what I’ve learned by going away.” 


And a happy man is Farmer John,— 
O, a rich and happy man is he! 
He sees the peas and pumpkins growing, 
The corn in tassel, the buckwheat blowing, 
And fruit on vine and tree; 
The large, kind oxen look their thanks 
As he rubs their foreheads and strokes their flanks; 
The doves light round hin, and strut and coo; 
Says Farmer John, “I'll take you too,— 
And you, old Bay, 
And you, old Gray! 
Next time I travel so far away ” 


liscellany, 7 


TRUMPED BY A TIGER. 


“My dear Eversley, what in the world have you been 
doing with yourself all this morning?” cried Fred 
Sandiland, Esq., resident collector of H. B. M.’s Prov- 
ince of Wellesley and Penang, as his friend sauntered 
slowly into the breakfast-room—a long, low apart- 
ment, as the fashion of a bungalow demands, its walls 
hung with antlered stags’ heads and huge buffalo horns, 
stands of rifles, guns, rods, and all the equipments dear 
to a sportsman, while the Chinese matting on the floor 
was littered with skins of various animals; deep French 
lattices, opening on two sides upon a broad verandah, 
shaded by many clusters of jessamine and passion vine; 
from this step descending upon a sloping lawn, some- 
what burnt by the heat of an Indian sun, but inclining 
gently till it met the cool waters of the strait that sepa- 
rates Penang from the mainland. Across the water— 
dim and blue in the noonday haze—rose the distant 
mountains of Quedah, while nearer a fringe of bétel 
and cocoa-palms lined the opposite shore. The jungle 
had been cleared in the vicinity of the house, leaving 
scattered groups of palms and wild shrubs, to relieve 
the eye with their rich luxuriance of leaf. 

“Kate,” resumed Sandiland, turning to his sister, who, 
seated at the foot of the table, had raised the loveliest 
pair of gray eyes in all India, as Eversley entered, greet- 
ing him with a cold“Good morning,” “has been more 
than half inclined to leave you to breakfast alone.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Sandiland, but I trust my 
game bag may recommend me to mercy,” said Eversley, 
quietly seating himself, and beginning his breakfast. 























“T had rio idea it was so late, but, after a couple of 
hours’ capital sport among the snipe, Banda, the shi- 
karru, found the tracks of a tiger; we followed them 
down to the water’s edge, where he appears to have 
crossed back to the mainland.” 

“I have not heard of one on the island for the last 
three years,” said Sandiland. 

“Once upon a time we used to have them frequently, 
but the jungles are too much shot through now.” 

“I would advise ,you, nevertheless, Miss Sandiland,” 
replied Eversley, “to be careful how you extend your 
walks unattended; neighbors of this description are 
not pleasant.” 

“Thank you, Captain Eversley—I have no doubt a 
tiger would be an unpleasant companion; but I am not 
at all afraid of meeting one near Soonda. May I give 
you another cup of tea? No?—well, then, I will leave 
you and Fred to finish your breakfast and cheroots to- 
gether.” 

“What's the row, Jim, between you and Kate? I 
thought you and she were going to get on capitally, and 
yet at the end of six weeks you both appear more crush- 
ingly polite than ever.” 

Eversley was lighting his cheroot from the joss-stick 
on the mantle-piece; he smoked quietly for a minute 
before he answered :— 

“T don’t mind telling you Fred, old fellow, though you 
know Iam nota good hand at confidences—the long 
and short of the matter is that I am in love with Ka— 
your sister.” 

“Small blame to you. She is the prettiest and the 
best girl in the Presidencies, and you know, Jim, there 
is no map I would rather see her marry than yourself; 
but I can’t see how your being in love with her accounts 
for the excessive politeness between you,” and Sandiland 
put his hand affectionately on Evers'ey’s shoulder. The 
two friends looked at each other fora moment, and 
then exchanged a quiet grasp of the hand. 

“Well,” said Eversley, “I’m afraid I’ve made an awful 
ass of myself, Fred, and spoilt my chance by doing so; 
but I couldn’t help it, and so the other night, while we 
were smoking down on the rocks in the moonlight, the 
whole thing came over me, I felt if Kate didn’t love 
me, I should never love any other girl, and I told her 
so.” 

“By Jove! but you have queer ideas of your own 


+ * . 
about love-making, Master Jim. Do you suppose a wo- 


man is going to accept you because you suddenly dis- 
cover you are in love with her, and blurt out a proposal 
like a snap-shot at a jungle fowl? My dear boy, half 
their fun is in discovering we love them. Now I don’t 
believe Kate has a bit of nonsense about her; still, you 
won’t find any woman willing to give up the prescrip- 
tive rights of her sex; her love must be sought, not de- 
manded. But what did she say ?” 

“She made a most dignified courtesy, and thanked me 
in the iciest of tones; but was afraid that she would find 
too dangerous rivals in tiger-shooting and pig-sticking, 
to venture to entertain my proposal. I blundered out 
that I would give up everything—” 

“The deuce you did! Come, that’s better.” 

“But she quietly put a stop to it all, and, wishing me 
good night, swept into the house, leaving me more des- 
perately in love than ever.” 

Sandiland broke into a laugh. “My dear old Jim, I 
don’t think your case is hopeless, if you only manage it 
rightly. Let me give you some advice.” 

“Thank you, Fred, all the same as if I took it; but I'd 
rather’ not. J do not know much about women, but I 
do know this: that if I cannot make your sister love me 
as Lam, I won't under false pretences. LI love her well 
enough to give up my own tastes and habits, but I can’t 
go moaning about like a dyspeptic terrier.” 

“I dare say you are right, Jim; anyhow, you know 
you have my best wishes for your success.” 

“Well, I must be off and write some letters; but do 
try and persuade your sister not to venture too far from 
the bungalow. I have told Banda to keep a lookout for 
the tracks of that tiger. He swears the brute has swum 
back, and may not be seen again for months; but still 
she should not expose herself.” 

“Banda is right. There is no danger now, but why 
don’t you ask Kate yourself? But I must be off to town, 
and there come the horses. Dinner at half-past seven, 
remeinber, and I shall not see you before.” 

Eversley went with his friend to the verandah, and 
watched him mount and ride away, followed by his 
syce, until their white garments were lost amid the dark 
green shadows of the palms; and then, turning with a 
half repressed sigh, entered the house. He walked 
moodily once or twice up and down the long room, and 
then threw himself upon a lounge, where he remained 
buried in thought. 

“Fred is wrong,” he said, at last, rising restlessly; “I 
have no chance—our tastes are too different. And I 
was an ass to think she could ever love a fellow like me, 
who, at the best, was never half good enough for her. 
It is sheer folly for me to remain here any longer, eat- 
ing my heart away by dreaming of the happiness I could 
never have won. The mail steamer goes to-morrow, 
and, by Jove, I'll go in her!” and he walked impetuous- 
ly from the room. 

Two minutes later a lovely face peeped through the 
folds of the heavy curtain that separated the music- 
room—an alcove that could only be entered from the 
larger apartment—and Kate Sandiland, her face strug- 
gling between biushes and laughter, and yet with the 
suspicion of a tear in the sweet gray eyes, fled lightly 
across the soft matting, and sought refuge in her own 
pretty morning room, where she sat for an hour silent- 
ly gazing over the rich blue of the strait, heedless of the 
flashing glitter of the sun upon the water, the shimmer 
of the leaves in the distant palm groves, or the wild cho- 
rus of the native boatmen as they pulled their cargoes 
of cocoanuts and plantains past toward Penang. 

At last a bright smile lit upon the sweet, firm outlines 





of her mouth, and rising she drew down with an im- 


perative motion the dark Venetian of the windows. 

Eversley closed his last let‘er, and threw it upon the 
table. 

“TI have only to say ‘good-bye’ now, and then another 
leaf in my life is turned.” 

He stood for a moment with his arms resting upon 
the back of his chair, while memory poured a flood of 
recollections upon his mind—Kate, their rides, their 
walks, the echo of her songs, the flutter of her dress 
amid the jessamines, her happy laugh, all came back to 
him with such painful distinctness, 

“Pshaw! Halloo there!” he exclaimed, going to the 
door. “Chitta, tell Banda I want him.” 

“Banda,” he said, when the shikarru appeared, “has 
the sea-breeze sprung up yet ?” 

“Yes, sahib, it is cool now.” 

“Well, then, get my gun, and we will have another 
turn among the snipe. By the-way, did you find any 
more signs of the tiger this morning ?” 

“No, sahib; he has gone back to hs own jungle.” 

“Well, bring Grouse with you; the old dog is the 
steadiest retriever, and meet me in a quarter of an hour 
on the front verandah.” 

As Eversley appeared where Banda was already wait- 
ing for him, he caught the last glimpse of a dress disap- 
pearing down one of the native paths. 

“Who is that, Banda? Has Miss Sandiland gone out 
to walk ?” 

“Missee Kate, sahib.” 

Eversley thought tor a moment, then reéntered the 
house, and returned with a double-barreled rifle, which 
he gave to the shikarru. 

“We may come across some large game,” he said; 
and, taking up his own gun, walked rapidly away in the 
direction K ute had gone, followed by Banda. 

An hour and a half was spent working up the edge 
of a swamp a mile from Soonda; and Grouse had been 
kept busy, when a snipe arose some distance off. With 
a long shot, Eversley brought it down; but the bird 
towered and pitched dead a hundred yards further on 
the edge of a strip of ajungle. ‘The old dog was sent to 
retrieve it. As they drew near the spot, and were feath- 
ering eagerly along the brush, the dog, with a yelp and 
a growl, came running back to his master, his tail be- 
tween his legs, and every hair on his body erect and 
quivering with rage and fear. 

“What’s up now, Grouse?” said Eversley. “Go on, 
old dog. Seek dead!” 

But the dog refused to move, replying with a deep 
growl, and gazing intently at the jungle. 

Eversley walked to the spot, with a view to recover- 
ing the bird and ascertaining the object of Grouse’s ter- 
ror. Something on the ground attracted his attention. 
Stooping, he examined it intently, and then, rising, 
called to the shikarru: 

“Banda, no wonder poor Grouse is in such a funk. 
Here are the tracks of our friend the tiger, and not an 
hour old, and, good God, Miss Sandiland is out and 
alone!” 

Eversley was a man of great coolness and nerve, but 
for a moment a terrible feeling of fear came over him. 
But for a moment only; the next, he was again the 
man of prompt and decided action. 

“Draw the charges of my gun, Banda, and load with 
ball; then follow up the track; I am going to search for 
Miss Sandiland.” 

And, seizing the rifle from the shikarru’s hand, he 
struck across the low jungle toward the path taken by 
Kate, crashing through the tall grass and brush at a 
pace that would have distanced any but a sportsman. 

Miss Sandiland pursued her way toward a spot, the 
frequent termination of her evening walks. Once a 
mere bridle-track, occasionally used by coolie fishermen, 
her brother, at her wish, had caused it to be opened and 
enlarged, ‘To-day, lost in thought, she had followed it 
carelessly, until she found herself upon the gray, sandy 
beach of the strait. 

The sun was setting behind the blue line of moun- 
tains, and the water blazed with vivid streaks of red; 
the sky, broken into heavy masses of clouds, was glo- 
rious in gold and purple, and all the wonderful blend- 
ings of an Indian sunset. 

Kate stood for a while, watching with eager eyes the 
rapid transformations of shape and color; and then, 
tempted by the firm, smooth sand, strolled along the 
beach, and seated herself upon a low ledge of rocks. 

She sat long, absorbed by the sunset and her thoughts, 
interweaving the rich hues of the one with the varying 
lights and shadows of the other, and the paling clouds 
warned her that it was time to return. 

But as she rose from her seat, her eyes grew suddenly 
glazed and fixed; the rounded, graceful lines of the tair 
furm appeared to stiffen into marble, and she stood 
breathiess, almost lifeless with terror, half blinded with 
the horror of her first glance. She rather felt than saw 
that she stood face to face with a tiger. 


Crouching, motionless, upon the edge of the jungle, 
not thirty yards trom where she stood, with its haggard, 
cowardly eyes glaring at her, lay the gaunt form of the 
huge beast. Flashing through the girl's brain came a 
score of mad, wild impulses, with lightning-like rapidi- 
ty. But she remembered—she had heard Eversley say, 
and the pain at her heart grew greater as she 
thought of him—that the only chance of safety was to 
face, with a steady eye, the treacherous brute before her. 
Her eyes had been fastened upon it with a helpless sort 
of fascination; but now she roused herself to fix them 
sternly on the fierce, great orbs, that thrilled her with 
their cruel glare. 

Her courage rose and sank, as hope and fear alterna- 
ted; but at last even her brave nature began to fail. 
She felt that her breath came in long, gasping sobs; the 
light began to fade from her eyes; the dreadful form of 
the tiger grew dim and indistinct, and she knew that 
she was fainting. With a last effort, she roused herself, 
and cried: 

“Eversley, Eversley! why are you not here ?” 





“My brave darling, I am here!” 

And a dark form swept rapidly past, and stood be- 
tween her and her terrible foe. 

Kate recovered her senses in an instant, and the scene 
before her was never forgotten. The tiger, aroused by 
the presence of a new antagonist, was still crouching, 
with its head between its enormous paws, but the long, 
striped back was arched for a spring, and the long, lithe 
tail swept in angry curves from side to side, its eyes 
sparkled red with rage, and a savage snarl, that made 
Kate’s blood run cold, came from the wrinkled, grinning 
jaws. 

Eversley, no new hand at tiger-shooting, and, next to 
“Tiger Race,” the keenest eye and steadiest hand on 
trigger in India, stood like a rock, for what, to poor 
Kate, seemed an eternity, though but a few swift sec- 
onds, But as he drew the trigger, the tiger moved its 
head with a slight upward motion, and the ball, missing 
the brain, buried itself in the massive chest. With a 
growl that filled the air like thunder, the huge brute 
shot forward. Kate closed her eyes, but the second 
barrel had done its duty. Crashing through the tawny 
skull, the ball passed clean through the brain, lodging 
deep in the knotted muscles of the neck, and, dead in 
the air, the huge carcass rolled over, a lifeless heap, a 
few yards from Eversley’s feet. 

He threw his rifle down, and turned to Miss Sandi- 
land. 

“Thank God!” he said; and there was such an earnest 
pathos in his tones that the warm tears rushed to Kate’s 
eyes as she held both hands toward him, with a look 
that must have spoken volumes. ' 

For a moment after, the gray eyes were hidden deep 
in the breast of his shooting-jacket. They were raised 
presently, with tears still trembling on their lashes. 

“I do indeed thank God, dearest, and doubly that I 
am saved by you.” 

Fred Sandiland rang the bell impatiently. 

“Send Miss Sandiland’s maid to tell her that dinner 
is on the table. And where is Captain Eversley?” 

“Eversley Sahib walk on verandah with Miss Kate,’ 
replied Chitty, with a salaam. 

Sandiland walked wrathfully across the room, and 
threw the glass door open. 

“Kate, I’m astonished!” but he stopped short, with 
a whistle. 

Kate rose with a lovely blush, and, throwing her arms 
round his neck, whispered, as she kissed him: 

“Jim will tell you all about it, dear Fred.” 

“Jim, indeed!” exclaimed her brother, sarcasticaily, 
as she vanished. : 

“What does it all mean, Eversley? I thought I knew 
something about young women, but this is a new 
phase.” 

Eversley told his story, and told it again, later, as they 
sat together after dinner beneath the jessamines, and 
Sandiland laugbed lightly, to conceal his deeper emo- 
tion. 

“I can’t thank you, my dear old fellow; I'll leave 
Kate to do that,” he said; and then went on, to his sis- 
ter's great indignation: “But believe me, Eversley, the 
tiger was the best trump you ever played. 

And putting his hands in his pockets, he strolled down 
to the beach to finish his cheroot, while Kate Sandi- 
land paid her debt of thanks. 


JAPANESE SCHOOL. 


The schools of Japan possess many singularities, es- 
pecially those for young girls of fourteen or fiiteen years 
of age denominated finishing schools. In these estab- 
lishments all masters pay for the privilege of teaching, 
instead of (as is the case with us) being paid tor their 
lessons. This makes the instruction a labor of love. 
Then, again, to a certain extent, a Japanese young lady 
is allowed considerable freedom as to the selection of 
her instructor; she generally prefers the best looking. 

A lady principal of one of our finishing establishinents 
for young ladies would not be a little surprised if she 
could be suddenly transported to Japan, there to study 
the peculiarities of Japanese customs. 

Instead of our closely pent school-rooms, with the girls 
sitting bolt upright upon an educational stool, she would 
find the girls in a delightful garden, fragrant with teas 
and flowers. She would see a number of little sum- 
mer-houses, embroidered in the midst of these charming 
vegetable products for which Japan is so justly celebrat- 
ed, brought to perfection by the most exquisite horti- 
culture. She would see bright-eyed damsels, with 
cheeks as pink as the roses, moving around with grace- 
ful step, each bearing a small lacquer tray with tea and 
cakes. She would see these damsels with joyous smile 
and modest mien, wending each her way to a summer- 
house. In each of these summer-houses she would see 
a master or professor, eituer awaiting the return of one 
of the refreshment bearing damsels, or else sitting by the 
side of one who had already come back. Japanese girls 
remain in educational seminaries of this kind until mar- 
riage, and they make excellent wives. 


SOMETHING SCANDALOUS ABOUT BIRDS. 


Some families are such good actors, and so stimulated 
by pride, that. they are generally looked upon as pat- 
terns of domestic propriéty, and even felicity. They 
are sleek, genteel, self-complacent, soft voiced, and 
smooth tongued; they hold, in fact, that place in the 
human kind that birds do in the brute kingdom. 

Those who know them best can tell some very dif- 
ferent things about them—how they wrangle in private, 
have their own genteel way of fighting, are fierce and 
tricky; in a word, imperfect, like everything else on 
earth, and not the same their friends would make them. 

The most universally ill-tempered things in the world 
that make any show of decency are the birds. With all 
the talk about their pretty manners, they are ruder to 
each other than dogs; and as for their hymns of thanks- 
giving and woodland notes of praise, they never fail to 
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quarrel at a feast like pirates. Their gentlemen can 
fight harder for the fun of the thing, and their ladies 
scream and scratch worse about the possession of an 
empty knot hole, than is by any means respectable ; 
while, as for connubial bliss, the bridegroom beats and 
knocks his wife about in a manner that is a disgrace to 
his fine clothes. 

About half their pretty songs are given in angry de- 
fiance of each other. The jealousy of musicians is pro- 
yerbial, and is nowhere stronger than among the “songs- 
ters of the grove.” An cutsung bird is very apt to die 
of the most unworthy chagrin, and when a presumptu- 
ous warbler “puts in” with another’s song, he is notified 
in a burst of melody, that “if he don’t shut up, he’ll get 
his nose pecked off.” 

We have seen the supposed-to-be-merry little singer 
of our suburban gardens—the papa—with scarce a feath- 
er on him, and his head “bunged up” like a prize- 
fighter’s. 

We do not think one person in fifty appreciates the 
fitness of the slang phrase so often applied to wild and 
unprincipled young men, “He's a bird.” It is meant 
generally as a pet name; but, really, it’s a hard name 
to give any man. * 





DISRAELI AND GOLDWIN SMITH. 


I am sorry, as we all are, that so great and wise aman 
as Goldwin Smith has proved himself to be, should have 
left his work and come down long enough to write the 
letter all the world has read. He knows, and all men 
know whose opinions weigh a straw with him, that Dis- 
raeli cares nothing for the standards that honest and 
truthful men abide by. 

I remember that when Sir Robert Peel carried the re 
peal of the Corn Laws, that were the most infernal con- 
trivance for starving the poor in my mother country 
ever invented, this man led the opposition in a speech 
of very great power (for there is nothing so nearly like 
a splendid ange! as a splendid devil). In the course of 
this speech he referred to a government over which Sir 
Robert had been Prime Minister, and spoke of it as 
from its first inception beneath contempt. “I have in 
my possession”—what the Premier said in reply—“a let- 
ter from the honorable gentleman who has just spoken, 
asking for a place in that government.” ‘That was all 
Sir Robert said. It was enough, 

Again, at the death of Wellington, the author of 
“Lothair” was intrusted with the delivery of the eulogy 
of the great, simple hero. The thing was much ad- 
mired—very much admired, indeed—and, of course, 
spread far and wide through the press. The result was 
that the best of it was proven to be copied almost word 
for word from an address by M. Thiers, if I remem- 
ber right, made long before, and for another purpose, 
And so it is that a man of this sort is only to be taken 
for what he is worth. When a friend said, the other 
day, “Why have you not read ‘Lothair?’” I had to re- 
ply, “Because there are so many better books unread, 
written by men that I believe to be both honest and 
truthful, and I cannot believe this man to be either 
from his record.”—Robert Collyer. 





A HEROIC act, and a very touching one, is told in 
the Albany Journal. At a little station called Shun 
pike, on the Dutchess and Columbia Railroad, a few 
days since, occurred the scene we are about to relate. 
As the 6.30 train was nearly due on Thursday morning, 
Frederick Case, station agent at Shunpike, and living a 
short distance trom the track, left his home for the pur- 
pose of opening the ticket office. He had not been gone 
long when his little son, two years old, found his way 
through the open gate to the track, where he was at- 
tracted no doubt with the childish curiosity of his age. 
His sister, eleven years of age, busying herself about 
household duties, did not at first notice his absence. 
Suddenly hearing the shriek of the approaching train, 
she looked for her little brother, and glancing through 
the open door, was for a moment paralyzed at beholding 
him standing in the path of the approaching train, clap- 
ping his hands in childish glee at its unusual appear- 
ance. Recovering herself in a second, with a ery of 
agony she sprang through the open door and down the 
garden path with the speed of the wind, thinking and 
caring fur nothing but her brother’s danger. The engi- 
neer, noticing the flying form, whistled down brakes; 
but too late, for just as the heroic girl was lifting her 
brother from the track, the remorseless engine crushed 
them both down under the terrible wheels. The train 
was finally stopped, however, when they were picked 
uy. The boy, beyond a few slight bruises, was unin- 
jured; but the brave girl was terribly mangled, one leg 
and foot being literally torn to pieces, and being other 
wise badly bruised about the limbs and body. She was 
taken back to the house and physicians summoned, who 
are making every effurt to save her life, and from late 
accounts they are likely to succeed. 





JUST FOR FUN, 

Hayes City, Kansas, has a female constable. The 
young men are in constant fear that she may have “an 
attachment” for them. 

Aman down in Maine says if he builds a house he 
will have folding-doors, “they’re so handy in case of a 
funeral.” 


Eighty-one dozen of eggs given to a minister in Illi- 
nois at a “donation visit” is called “lay activity.” 





A colored inebriate was lying on a bench the other even- 
ing, in his cell at the Central Station, at Providence, 
when the officer made his rounds of inspection. Unable 
by the fitful gas-light to clearly discern the prisoner's 
features, the officer asked,“Are you colored?” “No,” 
answered the enfranchised, drowsily, “I was born so.” 

“I like to see the dear little creatures amusing them- 
Selves,” said Mrs. Brown, when her elder boy took the 
Visitor’s new bonnet and affixed it to the tail of his kite. 
“Never fear,” said the good matron to her visitor, when 
ske saw her bonne® in the air; “soon as the kite comes 
down he will give it to you.” 

A fool, a barber and a bald-headed man were travel- 
ing together. Losing their way, they were forced to 
sleep in the open air, and to avert danger it was agreed 


} ing and Champooing. 


to watch by turns. The lot first fell on the barber, who, 
for amusement, shaved the fool’s head while he was 
sleeping. Hethen awoke him, and the fool, raising his 
hand to scratch his head, exclaimed, “Here’s a pretty 
mistake; you have awakened the bald-headed man in- 
stead of me.” d 


The Detroit Tribune says that a resident of that city, 
who lives on a fashionable thoroughfare, observed a man 
whom he did not care to see coming toward his door, 
and hurriedly instructed Bridget to tell the person 
that he was not at home. “All right, sir,” said Bridget, 
as she made haste to answer the door-bell. “Is Mr. 
at home?” inquired the caller. “Faith an’ he’s gone 
out,” responded the obedient servant. “When will he 
be at home ?” asked the man at the door. “Hould on a 
minnit,” put in Bridget, “an’ P'U ax him !” 


A Toledo paper gives this as a correct report of a speech 
recently delivered by a mmber of a school-board in that 
section: 

“Mr. Cheerman, I rise for to—that is, to make a mo- 
tion, which it is as follows: Resolved, That there are no 
need to build such costive school housen as some of 
this ere board is proposin to ’rect. No, Mr. Cheerman, 
I’m ’posed to spendin money,for more housen. The old 
ones are pretty good yit, and tor to go for to build a pret- 
ty slick house which will cost ten thousand dollars, or 
more yit, it’s all wasted. Its no ‘economy to throw away 
money we don’t need. Taxes cost money, and money 
has to go to pay taxes, and let us expense with any 
more school housen.” 








DISEASES 
— OF THE — 


HAtIRand SCALP. 
DR. GEO. W. BABCOCK, 
NO. 28 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Dr. Bascock, having devoted many years to 
he special study of the Physiologicaf Laws gov- 
y rning the growth, color, and healthy structure of 
the Human Hair, is prepared, by a long and suc- 
cessful experience, to treat in a 
Scientific and Rational Manner 
all diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Loss of Hair, 
Premaiure Grayness, Baldness, ete. Dr. Babcock treats the Hair 
and Sealp as a physician—not upon any “One Remedy System’’— 
but adapts the remedies fo the special requirements of each case. 
He devotes his attention exclusively to diseases of the Hair and 
Scalp. Consultation free. 
(a> Send for Circular. June 25. 





lyeow 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C, Latham have become household words, 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &e. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Officee=292 Washington St., Beston, ly 


. MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 


Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOs TON. 


here HOURS FROM 2 TO 6 O'CLOCK, P. M. P 


May 2 





MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. m 


MARS LON’S DINING-SALOON, | 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 





NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 

Neo. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
FIAILR-CUT'TER & WIG-MAKER,. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’-Hair-Dress- 
Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
8m July lo 


Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 


WORK FOR THE LADIEs. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


For any lady willing to 
WoRK AT HOME, 
To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay for the Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 
265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs)» 
June 4. 38m 
THE ORIGINAL 
Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & ALLEN; 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


1438 Tremont Street 148 


Between Temple Place and.West Street. 








June 4. Opposite the C 38m 








GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

Ne. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. (GF PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._49 ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CON VEYANGETR &, 


Ne. 5 Pember:on Square (Reom 23), Bomon, 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. : 

Epwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E. Srevens. 
June 2. 38m 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 
Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eclectic 
Method for the Pianoforte. 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Keference—O. Dirson & Co, ly July 2. 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 6f Asthma, Dyspepsia, 


pene Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
gi 


Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHINGTON St., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18, 





THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Boston, Room 8. 

A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 8m 
DR. W. F. STONE, 


Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler's), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
&@?~ Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


No. 385 Washington street. 6m 


May 14. 


May 14. 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and #1 Lake Street, 

Corner of Wabash Avenue, . 


Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 





HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 
BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y 
Aug. 14. ly 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CQO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
BUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manafacturers and Whelesale Dealers 


Boots and Shoes. 


No. 43 Luke street, Chicago. 
Augli4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. 
BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE oF FORM. 


THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Social and Political Equality. 


MIRIAM M. COLE, 
A. J. BOYER, 
MARGARET V. LONGLEY, Corresponpine Eprror. 
The AvVocaTE enters upon its Third Volume on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns,e n- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 
The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
ADVOCATE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman’s 
enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past are an eafn- 
est of his intentions in the future 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The WomAN’s AbvocareE is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman's rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the y 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionall 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman's AbDvocaTE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, . wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s ApvocaTE, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsield Republican. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance. 





} EpIrors. 





CLUB RATES, 

DRIES CHIEN, CEP FONE. 0 000 vccccvcccscccveccocaccese $6.50 
Ten Copies, OME YORE. 2... ccs sesccccccccccccvecseece 20.00 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 

Twenty copies, OME VEAP. .......5.6. sccsceccscceece 


(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 


All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J.J. Bervittx. When these can 
not be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 

Address J. J. BELVILLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1870. 








REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant stere recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, Where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 ‘'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
E. VARNEY,:- Manager. 


AGENTS WANTED in all unoceupied territory ly July 16. 


SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 
MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 


| for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
VIAGRA, tue most complete 
wy) method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offeréd to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
lor use, on receipt of $1.60. Ad- 
dress Mrs, B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
~ . Centre, Mass, 
Agents wauicu on very liberal terms. 3m July 2. 









ARTIFICIAL TEETH! 


Inserted on a new prions le, never before used in Boston until 
used by the subscriber, Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. Wedo not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given-it various and thorough triais for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, an 
always with complete success. The most difficu/t cases solicited. 

ETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known ou application, which ia 
every case will be found reasonable. 


DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 


WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICATOR.,. 
(PATENTED JuNE 8, 1869.] 

It is designed not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, and confining the light particles of dust and lint which it 

is impossible to so effectual Mi handle or remove by any other 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
Ark, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is soageped in connection with it. 
SALESROOMS: 
Junell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. lit 


PIANO FORTES. _ 
BRADEUST, FISCHER'S, UNION PIANO co,, 


and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave............ess006 $250. 


New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ...........00seeees 275. 
Bioks Carved Casetss v.00 si 0:0606) cheicbdscsovecess veces 800. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices, A large assortment of Piano 
Covers and Stools, very low. 


Up stairs, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 





Mar. 12. 6m A.W. LADD & CO. 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WANTED, 


COMPETENT WOMEN 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com-, 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 
J. W. TALBOT, General Agent for New England. 
June 18. Office 130 Tremeut St., Boston, 8m 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Rooms for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
« Ne KENISON & SO} 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Piace, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 ceuts ench. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
atient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 
ers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open » Sunday. ‘ly May 7. 


a * 


TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Resterative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lavies—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GenrLemEs—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2 to 9 P. M., and until 11 Saas! and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston, The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

Ga Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 38m 


MRs. CURTIS, 
(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Koom 8, Boston. titted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, busted and stitched for $2.00. June 11. 





ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Deeal- 
comanie FrEE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaplianie for 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &e 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 

Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
= —— Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Bostou, Mass. 

y &. ly 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No. 5. 


MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


Seated beside Mrs. Frances D. Gage at the Woman’s 
Rights Convention held in Akron, Ohio, 1851, was a 
pall, fair woman, with an attractive face, abundant gold- 
en brown hair, and eyes touched with the same warm 
color. Quietly observant, and evidently deeply interest- 
ed in the proceedings, she yet for some time took no ac- 
tive part in them. 

An anomalous assemblage it was that had convened 
in the great wooden church, to witness this latest enor- 
mity of radicalism, a Woman’s Rights Convention. 
While the centre of the church was pretty well filled 
with respectable and attentive men and women, a tide 
of vagabondism and idle curiosity ebbed and flowed 
about the circumference. Ever and anon a swaggering 
boy, with a tattered straw hat over his eyes, and his 
hands deep in his pockets, leant inopen-mouthed expec- 
tancy against the door-post for a few minutes, then, ap- 
parently finding the proceedings less mirth-provoking 
than he had anticipated, broke away with a wild 
whoop. 

Among the most interested spectators were several 
clergymen, who had come to look after the interests of 
society in general, and of the family in particular, by do- 
ing what they could to oppose this attempt on the part 
of women to subvert established order, and introduce 
chaos. One of them was especially authoritative in his 
citations of St. Paul, and by his gross misinterpretations 
of the great apostle, finally brought my golden-haired re- 
former to her feet. With a quiet dignity of manner that 
could not fail of commanding respect, and a firm grasp 
of her subject, she took up point after point of the gen- 
tleman’s argument, and disposed of it so effectually that 
there was not a word more to be said. I remember es- 
pecially the strong point she made of his gross misrep- 
resentation, not only of the teaching of St. Paul, but of 
the spirit of Christianity. 

Enquiring who the speaker was, I was told that it 
was Mrs, H. M. Tracy, and upon hearing the name, I 
remembered that I had met it before in connection with 
certain newspaper and magazine articles. Much inter- 
ested in her appearance, I took pains to see as much of 
her as possible during the convention, and to learn what 
I could of her personal history. I heard shortly after of 
her going abroad, and met from time to time in the col- 
umns of a newspaper some waif from her pen. 

At Cleveland, last fall, standing in the parlor of the 
hotel, waiting for the rest of our party to set out for the 
hall where our convention was to be held, I was sudden- 
ly seized by the hand and warmly welcomed. I had no 
recollection of the muscular frame, strongly marked face 
and deep voice of the lady who addressed me. “Mrs. 
Tracy Cutler!” said she, perceiving my embarrassment, 
but Iwas still unenlightened. ‘*Why,” said she laughing, 
“have you forgotten the Akron convention and Mrs. 
Tracy?” No, indeed! very vivid were both in my re- 
membrance, but nineteen. years is a long time, anid 
it was not surprising that a link seemed wanting—that 
I found it a little difficult to make my old and my new 
acquaintance identical. I sighed alittle over the changed 
outer woman, but before the convention was over I was 
more than satisfied. Any loss of mere prettiness was 
more than compensated by the larger experience, the 
profounder sympathy, the riper thought. 

In giving to the readers of the JouRNAL the fol- 
lowing sketch of this noble woman I feel that I 
owe an apology both to them and to her. It is 
impossible in the limits of a newspaper article to do 
anything like justice to an experience so varied, a na- 
ture so richly endowed; but- that my likeness instead 
of being a portrait is so mere a sketch, is partly, I must 
insist, the fault of my sitter. 

Always more intent upon doing the work before her 
than upon claiming her share of the honor when the 
work is done, Mrs. Cutler has been singularly unmindful 
of her reputation, and it has become the duty of others 
to accord to her what she has been too magnanimous to 
claim. It has been with extreme difficulty that I have 
collected the materials for the following sketch, and I ad- 
monish all-would-be-biographers to be warned by my 
experience, and to select for their subjects people who 
are not too busy to be mindful of their own immortali- 
ty. As for reformers, they earry their laure!s in such 
predccupied fingers that they scatter them as they go; 
and much as one would like to render to Cesar the things 
that are Cwesar’s, itis no easy matter to collect the 
stray leaves, nor even when the crown is plaited to place 
it securely on the rightful brows. It is some comfort, 
however, to believe that spite of the carelessness of these 
earnest workers, a true record has been kept, one free 
from omissions and mistakes, one in which not only the 
work actually accomplished, but every earnest endeavor, 
every unselfish aspiration, will yet shine forth clear as 
the sunlight. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Becket, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass., on Christmas day, 1815. She received 
the usual practical education of New England girls. 
Three months’ schooling in the summer, helping some- 
times in and sometimes out of doors during the autumn, 
three months’ more schooling in the winter, obtained at 
the cost of floundering through snow-drifts to the dis- 
trict school, shivering in the discomfort of district school- 
houses. 

At the mature age of nine, her services becoming too 
valuable at the spinning-wheel to be longer devoted to 
books, she went to school thereafter only in winter. 
But her thirst for knowledge kept her mental powers on 
the alert, and allowed no opportunity of learning to pass 
unimproved. A friendly doctor gave her instruction in 
Latin and physiology, and with her book placed at the 
head of her spinning-wheel she made such progress as 

Ssurprised and delighted her instructor. 

With expanding intelligence came aspiration, an ea- 
ger desire for a suitable field in which to exercise her 
unfolding powers; but net more completely did the 





Berkshire Hills shut out the distant prospect, than did 
the consciousness that shé was a girl, shut down be- 
tween her and every laudable ambition. Her older 
brothers dying early, she became the companion of her 


father, and was often employed to read to him, copy | 


business papers, or cast accounts. When she was be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen her father moved to Ohio, 
which was then an almost unbroken wilderness. She 
taught the first school ever kept in the township in 
which they lived, her schoolhouse being a log cabin. 
Out of school she helped her father make sugar, did 
house-work, spinning and weaving, and at night studied 
Virgil, or committed to paper the thoughts with which 
her brain was teeming. 

In 1834 she married the Rev. J. M. Tracy, at that 
time a Universalist, but later an advocate of the union 
of all Christians upon the broad platform of the pre- 
cepts of the New Testament. The anti-slavery agita- 


tion enlisted all his sympathies, and from considering | 


the moral aspect of the question he became deeply in- 
terested in its legal bearings. This led to his commenc- 
ing the study of law. Taking his books into the room 
where his wife was busy with her work, he read to her, 
and together they discussed the principles, precedents 
and forms of legal action. Becoming more and more 
interested, Mr. Tracy determined to make law a profes- 
sion, but while he was devoting himself to its acquisi- 
tion, the care of the family, consisting of himself, his 
wife and two daughters, devolved upon his wife. She 
taught school, kept house, took in sewing—making vests 
at thirty-seven and a half cents apiece, and on Satur- 
days, when there was no school, going Out to sew at 
twenty-five cents a day—and with all this pressure of 
work and care kept so near him in his studies that 
when he graduated, she could have passed a creditable 
examination. 

White reading law, her attention was often arrested 
by the legal disabilities of women which she discussed 
with her husband. But though he was clear-sighted in re- 
lation to the wrongs of the slave, his vision was too much 
distorted by established usage and preconceived ideas 
of the subordinate position of woman, to see that the 
legal status of the slave and of married women was al- 
most identical. It was the abuse of law, he claimed, 
rather than the law itself, that was in fault, and so while 
he worked hard for the slave, and his noble wife worked 
with him, and for him, the latter was grasping the larger 
truth, the sublimer doctrine of human equality. 

The spring following Mr. Tracy’s admission to the 
bar, he opened a law office, his choice of location being 
determined by the fact that Plymouth was on the line 
of the underground railroad, and his hope of being of 
service to fugitive slaves. Early in August a friend 
called on him, and requested him to go in the evening 
to pilot some fugitives on the road toward Canada. He 
went, was pursued by a mob, and after having with 
great difficulty succeeded in providing for their escape, 
was himself subjected to such exposure and ill-treat- 
ment as resulted in his death a few weeks after. 

Worn with over-work and anxiety, destitute of mon- 
ey, with two little children dependent upon her, and ex- 
pecting another claimant of her motherly care, Mrs. 
Tracy returned to her father’s house. There, the kind- 
ness Of loving friends sustained her under her great sor- 
row, and made life seem possible. In December she 
gave birth to a son, and not long after, at her earnest 
request, was established with her children in a log 
house which her father built for her. Here, sitting by 
her lonely hearth in the long winter evenings, with her 
foot on the rocker of the cradle where her baby slept, 
she thought upon the great questions of the day, and 
crystallizing her thoughts into words, found companion- 
ship in her pen. She became a regular contribuior for 
the Cleveland Herald, at that time edited by J. A. Har- 
ris, who gladly published whatever she wrote, paying a 
fair price for her articles. The idea that she could make 
her pen a means of support had never occurred to her, 
till she received from Mr. Harris the price of something 
that she had sent for publication. Her greatest draw- 
back seems to have been the want of a just apprecia- 
tion of her own powers—a common want among wo- 
men, and the legitimate result of their being educated 
into the idea of their mental inferiority, and that their 
first duty as child, wife and woman, is obedience. 

It is doubtful if any three years of Mrs. Tracy’s life 
were more peaceful and satisfying than those spent with 
her little children and her pen in the log cabin reared for 
her by loving hands, and made beautiful by flowers and 
clustering vines. It was a home in the best sense of 
the word, a home consecrated by love and peace and pa- 
tient resignation. But the angels who have charge of 
our earthly pilgrimage will not allow us to tarry at any 
wayside spring, nor will they permit us to convert the 
tent pitched for a night on the green oasis, into a per- 
manent habitation. 

Circumstances made a change necessary, and with 
the idea of supplying certain defects in her education, 
and fitting herself for the higher departments of teach- 
ing, Mrs. Tracy went to Oberlin. Here, she first be- 
came acquainted with the power of her own voice, and 
thought of the possibility of making it available for ad- 
vocating the reforms which she had so much at heart. 
Lucy Stone, at thit time at Oberlin, proposed the forma- 
tion of a society or club among the female students for 
the purpose of elocutionary training. While hearing the 
young ladies rehearse for commencement, and exercis- 
ing her own voice in order to correct the faults of 
theirs, she found that she could fill with ease an audi- 
torium capable of seating three or four thousand people. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. CELIA BURLEIGH., 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





Nose Girts.—Within a few weeks past the widow of 
the late Thomas A. Goddard, of this city, in avcordance 
with the wishes of her late husband, has paid to the 
Temporary Home for Destitute Children on Pine place, 
$3000; to the Association for Aged and Indigent Fe- 
males, $3000, and to Dean Academy at Franklin, $10,- 
000. These are the last of a list of gifts, amounting in 





the aggregate to some two hundred thousand dollars, 
which, in accordance with the wishes of the deceased, 
have been distributed to worthy associations and insti- 


tutions. 
-_-<-——->- 


In a recent letter to the Providence Journal, Jennie 
June has the following in regard,to fashionable dress :— 


Parisian lorettes and dressmakers do not in the least 
understand that the times are changing, that the sceptre 
is passing out of their hands; that women are begin- 
ning to understand the folly and degradation of follow- 
ing, like a pack of hounds, the hue and cry of paid 
whippers-in; that they are beginning to realize, in this 
country at least, that the clothing she wears is less than 
the woman that wears it; that the question of dress 
should be subordinated to the larger question of duties. 

|The mass of women are beginning to understand that 
‘life was not given to us wholly for selfish purposes, but 
for the performance of certain duties; and that these 
rpetual changes in dress are not only trivial and silly, 
ut criminal, because they absorb time, means and ener- 

| gy, which are required in other directions, 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont s:rcet, first floor, the 


most convenient place in the city. 
June 11. 3m JOHN D. CLAPP & CO. 
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UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 

















IMPROVED. 
| DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE,| 
The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 


The “Universal Improved” has ROW ELL’S PATENT DOUBLE 
COGS on one end of the roll, in combination with the PATENT 


STOP, (which is in no other Wringer,) to prevent the Double 
Cogs from separating so far as to lose their power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong teeth, set 
alternately, so that the teeth in the one come opposite the spaces 
in the other, thus affording an upright tooth and center pressure 
all the time in the same wheel. 

The importance of this is not generally understood, and people 
sometimes buy a wringer with single cogs on both ends of the 
shaft, expecting to get the same advantage; but as articles can 
disconnect these single cogwheels continually, on either one side 
or the other, one.half of the power of the cogs is constantly lost; 
or, if alarge article passes through the center, all the cogs are 
frequently disconnected and rendered useless. Such a wringer 
has double cogs for wringing a very small article, but practically 
only single cogs for a medium article, and no cogs at all fora 
large article, when most needed. 


The ‘‘Universal’’ has the patent 


LEVER CLAMP, 


which takes firm hold of the tub by pressing on opposite sides of 
the same staves, thus avoiding any possible strain or injury to the 
tub, and is adjustable by a single screw to tubs of any size or curve. 

The ‘‘Universal’’ also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, 80 arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure. 

The “Universal” has all its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron, and is built so strongly and substantially that for years 
it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person. 

We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 
of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either 
large or small quantities, as other licensed Wringers can be ob- 
tained. 

Sold to the trade everywhere. No exclusive sale given. 


The celebrated 


Doty Washing Machine 


sold also on the most reasonable terms. 





R. C. BROW NING, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 82 Courtlandt Street, 
July 30. NEW YORK. 3t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience tv bear upon 
the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


witee i | en 





“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


s**The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL GOOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense, To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 

which will be enlarged and improved. 

LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and 

INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 
in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA.- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTJSTIC, or DRAMATIC. 


)From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness. It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. 1 enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feelin 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians 
on tirst hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

(From the Boston Transcript. 

The Commonwealth is @ ‘‘radical’’ paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. It is frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself, 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally tind our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres. 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo. 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One copy, one yea‘, to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 
(ar~ Remit funds in Money Overs or ReeisteRED Lurrers 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Ture COMMONWEALTH,’’) 
Apr.9. 8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 


THE BLANCHARD 
Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 





Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only tirst-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 

Each MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases, Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE, 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGENT. 
July 16. 6m 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 





THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles 
AND 18 
22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express Trains daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
745 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through WITHOUT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
Leave CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
Leave DuNkiIRK by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE Burra.o by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 
7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


Leave RocuesteR by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(a New and improved Drawina-Room Coacres are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a fine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
— enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 


oom. 
Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme- 








Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sunday 





excepted. ly Jan. 15. 
MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 


To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinyg, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
June 18. 3m 








diate points. 





Baggage Checked Through. 
Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 
+ 
ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 


country. 
Le dD. RUCKER, Ma 2d, } wM. R. BARR, 
Gen. Sup’t. { 1870. Gen. Pass’r Ag't. 
June 11. tf 
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